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“BUT friction cannot be eliminated,” said a promi- mecting 
nent automotive engineer... “if it could, a motor- The pl 
car would almost last forever.” | He said 

The amazing long life of a Rolls-Royce demon- | ode 
strates beyond question that friction can be reduced | he oy 2 
to an almost undreamed-of minimum. A child of alin 
five years can push a Rolls-Royce limousine on a | not to 
level street. Jack up the rear wheels. Notice how they “gt 
move apparentiy of themselves. Why? Because the (Bie we 
slight weight of the tire valve alone more than equals er 
the friction of the wheel bearings, propeller shaft, Congre 
differential gears and transmission. intend | 

Because friction has been so nearly eliminated, our with 
three-year guarantee for every mechanical part costs eviddene 
us only $2 per car to make good. When you know sea 
that twenty years of service, practically no up-keep sgh 
cost, and over 600,000 miles of motor comfort await since al 
you, you realize that this is not only the most comfort- ented 
able car in the world, but a common-sense investment. 

You should take the 100-mile trial trip. Select any i 
roads you desire. Let us show you an ideal of motor- that S 
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ing you have never thought possible before. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@ The President, pursuant to a reso- 
lution of Congress, ordered the balance 
of the Boxer indemnity,* amounting to 
$6,137,552.90, remitted to China for edu- 
cational purposes. 


Not the least striking event of the 
week at Swampscott was a_ session 
which the President had with the news 
correspondents. The import of the 
meeting was variously garbled, camou- 
flaged or ignored in press dispatches. 
The plain fact was that Mr. Coolidge 
raked the correspondents over the coals. 
He said that their “hot weather report- 
ing” was pretty poor stuff. He suggested 
that some of them might well give their 
daily reports a serial title: “Faking 
with the President.” He intimated that 
it would be better not to send out fake 
reports oftener than every two weeks— 
not to report that he was expecting an 
anthracite. miners’ strike since he was 
not; not to report that he was going to 
call a conference of miners and opera- 
tors at Swampscott, since he had made 
no such plan; not to report that he was 
planning to call a special session of 
Congress because of the coal situation 
or any other reason, since he does not 
intend to; not to report that he person- 
ally was taking part in debt negotiations 
with foreign diplomats, since he was 
not; not to report that he had seen any 
evidence of bootleggers or rumrunners 
operating near Swampscott, since he had 
not; not to report that the heavens were 
about to fall every time a Cabinet mem- 
ber or Senator came to White Court, 
since all members of the Cabinet and all 
Senators now at the Capital had been 
invited to come to Swampscott and 
spend a week end if they liked, to get 
away from the heat, to discuss if they 
cared to, in a general way, the program 
for next winter; and especially not to 
report oftener than once in two weeks 
that Secretary Weeks had resigned or 
was about to resign—which the Presi- 


* Following the Boxer revolt in 1900, put 
down by foreign powers including the U. § 
an indemnity of $335,900,000 was extracted 
from China. The share of the U. S. was 
about $24,500,000. In 1908 the U. S. re- 
mitted some $12,000,000 of this amount to be 
spent by China for educational purposes. The 
balance is now disposed in similar manner. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


To insure more rapid delivery to 
subscribers and news-stand buyers, 
TIME, the Weekly News-Magazine, 
will be edited, printed and mailed 
from Cleveland, Ohio, commencing 
with the issue to be dated Aug. 31, 
1925. 


After Aug. 20, communications to 
the Editorial or Circulation Depart- 
ments should be addressed to the 
Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





dent has several times denied—not to 
indulge in this rumor too often, if for 
no other reason, for the sake of the 
feelings of Mr. Weeks, who is recover- 
ing from a serious illness. 


@ John Coolidge, the President’s son, 
arrived at White Court for a few days 
before going into a summer military 
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at Amherst College last spring and must 
be re-examined in that subject in the 
fall. Said The New York World: 
“Poor John Coolidge. The woods and 
the fields beckon, the girls buzz around, 
the water is right for swimming. But 
these things mean nothing to him. He 
flunked French, and this is his vacation: 


Je suis. Nous sommes. 
Tu es. Vous étes. 
II est. Ils sont. 


Ou est la plume? 
La plume est sur la table. 
Ox est la table? 
La table est ici.” 


@ The President’s secretary received, 
among messages of equal importance, a 
telegram from Mrs. Ella O. Guilford 
of the Women’s Peace Union denounc- 
ing “theatrical advertising in which the 
sentiment of womanhood was outrage- 
ously exploited for the sake of the 
Ziegfelds.” A group of chorus girls 
from Ziegfeld’s Louie the 14th had 
danced “the Charleston” on the steps of 
the City Hall in Manhattan in the in- 
terests of a recruiting drive for the 
U. S. Army. 
@ = Representative J. William Taylor, 
Republican National Committeeman 
from, Tennessee, called at White Court 
on a matter of patronage and announced 
to reporters that ‘if he [Coolidge] is a 
candidate again, he will carry Tennessee, 
as did Harding.”* 
@ The date when Mr. and Mrs. 
Coolidge will return to Washington has 
not been definitely decided. They had 
expected to return about Sept. 1; but, 
because redecoration of the White 
House will probably not be completed, 
their return may be postponed until 
after Labor Day (Sept. 7). 
@ = Robert Woods Bliss, U. S. Minister 
to Sweden, called at White Court and 
told Mr. Coolidge: “The relations be- 
tween Sweden and the United States 
are as happy as possible.” 
@ Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge went to 
church of a Sunday at the Congrega- 
tional Tabernacle, Salem, where the 
Rev. Charles H. Beale of Milwaukee 
was preaching. Said Preacher Beale in 
his sermon: 

“The greatest fact that the human 





*Tenuessee was the only state carried by 
Harding in 1920 which Coolidge did not carry 
in 1924. Coolidge, however, carried Ken- 
tucky, which Harding lost. 

























mind can contemplate, apart from the 
being and presence of God, is the stu- 
pendous movement that has been con- 
tinued for countless ages, from energy 
to atom, from atom to molecule, from 
molecule to the masses of matter that 
form the physical universe—from mat- 
ter to life, from simple to complex 
forms, through vegetable to animal, 
from beast to man, from savage to bar- 
barian, from barbarism to civilization.” 


@ = President Coolidge telegraphed to 
Mrs. William Jennings Bryan express- 
ing his sorrow at the death of her hus- 
band (see Page 6). 


@ The President directed Secretary 
Kellogg to make an official announce- 
ment of Mr. Bryan’s death, and an- 
nounce a day of mourning at the time 
otf his funeral. 


@ = Mr. Coolidge received a message of 
good will from the Governor General of 
Australia (See Army & Navy) saying 
“the visit of the U. S. fleet will 
strengthen the friendship between our 
peoples.” To this the President made 
answer: “I am sure that our aims will 
always be similar.” 


@ Embarking on the Mayflower on 
a stormy day, the President was whirred 
across Massachusetts Bay to Pemberton 
Point, where Louis K. Liggett,* con- 
tributor to many Coolidge campaign 
funds, was having a grand outing for his 
druggist employes from the entire coun- 
try. The arrangements were badly 
bungled. Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge were 
not met at the pier, Mr. Liggett and his 
party having gone.to the wrong pier 
ty mistake. Afterwards Mr. and Mrs. 
Coolidge were so badly jostled by the 
crowds of eager druggists that naval 
and military aids had to use force to 
protect them. 


The Submarine S-1 showed up to take 
part in the entertainment, and riflemen 
punctured and dispelled eggs, glass balls 
and other bric-a-brac cast into mid air. 
From this entertainment the President 
did not get home until 7 p. m. 


*Louis Kroh Liggett is an able, self-made 
man. At 14 he was working for a firm of 
dry-goods brokers. At 27 he was selling a 
line of druggists’ goods. Conceiving the idea 
of cooperative buying and manufacturing, he 
induced 40 druggists to put $4,000 each in 
the project, At 50 he is head of the United 
Drug Co., doing a business of almost $1,000,- 
000 a week with a group of 8,000 privately 
owned stores in the U. S., Canada, England 
and elsewhere, and with 190 stores owned 
outright by the Liggett companies. He did 
not get ahead without setbacks, however. In 
the panic of 1907 he was hard up, held a cash 
auction and within an hour had checks and 
orders for $92,000 in his silk hat. In 1914, 
again in difficulties, he started his one-cent 
sale department that now does a business of 


several million dollars a year. Sesides his 
business ability, his other attainments are at- 
tested by an anecdote: At a druggists’ con- 


vention in St. Louis some years ago, a bout 
between two professional boxers was part of 
the entertainment. The winner of the bout 
offered to take on any one of the spectators. 
Louis K. Liggett stepped into the ring. After 
two rounds, the professional declined to con- 
tinue, 
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THE CONGRESS 
No Hope for Dawes? 


Tireless, if footsore, is Vice President 
Dawes in his advocacy of a majority 
cloture rule for the Senate. Having 





© Keystone 


Louts K. Liccett 


The arrangements were badly bungled 
(See column 1) 


previously spoken in Alabama and in 
New Hampshire, last week he turned up 
in Colorado with his proposition: 

“Tt is absurd to maintain that the 
original rules 8 and 9 of the Senate pro- 
viding for majority cloture, which were 
in effect for the first 17 years of its 
existence, and which were abandoned 
only because the small membership of 
the Senate made them unnecessary, did 
not accord with the spirit of the Con- 
stitution or of American institutions. 

“They did accord with them, and if 
these rules had continued in force, the 
system of legislative barter would not 
have grown up and the will, at times, 
of an individual Senator or a minority 
of the Senate could not be substituted 
for the will of the people as expressed 
in the manner and by the method pre- 
scribed by the Constitution. 

“To reéstablish the majority cloture 
provided for in the rules of the Senate 
during the first 17 years of its existence, 
and thus check the intolerable evils 
which have arisen because of its ab- 
sence, would be a return to the first 
principles of the American Government 
and of American institutions and not a 
departure from them.” 

Even before these words were out of 
Mr. Dawes’ mouth, it was indicated that 
he had found another opponent to his 
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proposal. A good part of the Senate 
has been firmly if not rabidly against 
it. President Coolidge had maintained 
a cool aloofness. 


Last week, before Mr. Dawes’ speech 
was uttered, correspondents at Swamp- 
scott announced that the President did 
not look with favor upon the proposal, 
that he felt it would stir up dissention 
in the Senate, split the Republican ranks, 
endanger the Administration’s programs 
of tax reduction and farm relief, if not 
jeopardize Republican success in the 
Congressional elections next year. 


Some observers professed to see afar 
off in this utterance a desire on the 
President’s part to squelch Mr. Dawes’ 
program, thereby injuring the chances 
of Charles G. Dawes as a presidential 
candidate in 1928, and making Calvin 
Coolidge a more outstanding candidate. 
Most observers were inclined to say 
of Mr. Dawes’ proposal: “Now there 
is no hope.” 


Postal Rates 


Last spring (Trimet, Mar. 9) Con- 
gressmen decided to increase the pay of 
postal employes an aggregate of $68,- 
000,000 a year. Congress was then in a 
nice quandary. How could it increase 
revenues that amount without offending 
everyone concerned? It patched up 
some kind of law and passed it, promis- 
ing that it was only tentative and would 
be revised at the next session. 

Last week a special committee which 
is to draft the revised measure opened 
meetings in Washington. To see how the 
tentative increases in postal rates had 
worked out, it summoned Postmaster 
General New to testify. 

He told them plainly that he did not 
know how the new rates would work 
out. They have not done well so far. 
He hopes they will do better. On the 
basis of recent figures, he guessed there 
would be a deficit of $40,000,000 in re- 
ceipts (Time, July 20, Tue Capinet). 

But he did give a few specific facts. 
In May, the receipts from second-class 
mail fell off 4.68% from May of the 
year previous. This class of mail 
(newspapers and periodicals) had been 
the largest burden (loss) to the Post 
Office. But publishers howled so bit- 
terly in protest against a raise of rate, 
and the politicians were so afraid of 
them, that second-class rates, although 
juggled a bit, were not really increased 
—as the above result shows. 

The rate on private post cards had 
been doubled (from 1c. to 2c.) with the 
result that many people used Govern- 
ment post cards or letters—and revenue 
from that source fell off 22.5%. 

Money order fees increased 15%% 
under higher rates. 


Higher rates on registry, insurance, 
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special delivery, C. O. D. mail, etc., 
brought an increase of 14%. 


Third class mail showed an increase. 
Fourth class mail showed a decrease. 


The result was a net monthly revenue 
only $4,131 better than a year earlier. 
Mr. New shrugged his shoulders. 


Meanwhile, the American Farm Bu- 
reau, smarting under the 2c service 
charge imposed on parcels post—which 
many farmers use—suggested solving 
the problem by applying “Coolidge 
cconomy” to the Post Office, specifically 
suggested charging other Government 
Departments with the $7,000,000 annual 
cost of Government mail sent out free 
under frank, 


Evolution 


There is no issue that is an issue that 
soon or later does not get into the 
halls of Congress. Evolution vs. Fun- 
damentalism seems in a fair way of 
becoming an issue. Several disciples of 


© Keystone 
THe Late WHITMAN 
Poet-Atheist 


the late Mr. Bryan have already pro- 
posed a national anti-Evolution act or 
Constitutional Amendment. But the 
prospect of such action is remote as 
compared to the prospect of bringing 
the measure into Congress. 


Last week one Loren H. Wittner, 
clerk in the Treasury Department and 
professed atheist, applied for an injunc- 
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tion to stop payment of salaries to the 
Superintendent of Schools in Washing- 
ton, and the head of the Biology and 
Chemistry Departments of Washington 
high schools. He based his action on a 
rider to the District of Columbia appro- 
priation act for this year which pro- 
vides: “... that no part of this sum 
shall be available for the payment of 
the salary of any superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent, director of interme- 
diate instruction or supervising principal 
who permits the teaching of partisan 
politics, disrespect of the Holy Bible or 
that ours is an inferior form of govern- 
ment.” 


The rider was attached to the law by 
Representative John W. Summers of 
Walla Walla, Wash., and passed with- 
out receiving any attention to speak of. 


Mr. Wittner contends that the teach- 
ing of evolution and other allied sub- 
jects constitutes disrespect to the Holy 
Bible.* 


Mr. Wittner’s case is not taken seri- 
ously. It was believed that it will be 
dismissed for legal reasons on _ the 
grounds that he had no right to ask such 
an injunction. But when the next Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation _ bill 
cemes up next winter the question of 
whether or not the clause will stand 
must be discussed. Political observers 
believe generally that it will be discussed 
and reaffirmed—because the Fundamen- 
talists are militant and the Evolutionists 
are amused. 


A secondary sensation followed upon 
the first. It was found that Mr. Witt- 
ner, in taking his oath of office, had not 
only stricken out the word “swear” and 
left “affirm” (which is an offered alter- 
native since certain sects regard swear- 


* Among the things taught in the _ public 
schools which Mr. Wittner alleges involve 
disrespect of the Bible are: 


1) That it is impossible for a living person 
to overcome the force of gravity and ascend 
beyond the limit of vision, whereas the Bible 
teaches that Elijah went up alive to Heaven, 
Christ rose from the dead and did the same 
and the dead shall rise and go to. Heaven on 
Judgment Day. 


2) That after a body disintegrates it can- 
not be reéndowed with life, whereas the Bible 
says that the bodies of the dead will be resur- 
rected on Judgment Day. 


3) That one element cannot be changed 
into another nor can something be made out 
of nothing, whereas the Bible says God made 
man out of dust and the whole earth out of 
nothing. 


4) That life has existed on earth for mil- 
lions of years, whereas the Bible teaches that 
the earth was created less than 6,000 years 
ago. 


5) That the sun in the centre of the solar 
system which the earth moves around, whereas 
the Bible declares that the earth is the centre 
around which the sun, moon and stars re- 
volve. 


6) That speech is the gradual outgrowth 
of the development of intellect in human evo- 
lution, whereas the Bible says that all men 
had one speech until God confounded them to 
stop the building of the tower of Babel. 








© Henry Miller 
L. H. WitTNER 
True Atheist 


ing as blasphemous), but had also 
stricken out the words “so help me God” 
which conclude the oath. 


The oath is prescribed by law and it 
was suggested that the Treasury De- 
partment might undertake to oust him 
on the grounds that he had not taken a 
proper oath. 


“Without precedent,” exclaimed offi- 
cials, throwing up their hands in sur- 
But there is something that ap- 
Walt Whitman, 
now regarded by many as the chief 
fount of American poesy, was, shortly 
after the Civil War, ousted from the 
Treasury Department because atheistical 
tendencies were discerned in Leaves of 
Grass. 


prise. 
proaches a precedent. 


Said Mr. Wittner of his own case: 


“T am not worried about losing my 
job. I can make a living anywhere, but 
of course to be thrown out of employ- 
ment just at this time would handicap 
me in fighting this case. 


“I do not believe in the existence of 
God and therefore I did not swear to 
God. I affirmed and you can be held 
for perjury on affirmation as well as on 
an oath. 


“T do not believe that any court will 
hold the oath constitutional, because 
swearing to it virtually means that Gov- 
ernment clerks must accept the definite 
religion of Christianity. That would be 
a violation of the first article of the 
Constitution. As I am a true atheist, I 
could not conscientiously sign an oath 
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containing those words, for that would 
have demanded that I lie.” 


Said Congressman Thomas L. Blan- 
ton of Texas: 

“You ask for my opinion. I never 
straddle the fence and will give it. I am 
against any teacher in any Government 
school maintained by the tax money of 
the people of the United States teaching 
‘disrespect for the Holy Bible,’ and I 
was for Dr. Summers’ amendment on 
May 3, 1924, am for it now and I will 
be for it whenever it forms another 
issue before the House.” 


ARMY & NAVY 
Shore Leave 


A chill westerly wind and heavy rain 
—bleak January weather, according to 
the notions of the Northern Hemisphere 
—prevailed one fine July morning as the 
U. S. fleet in two detachments ap- 
proached the harbors of Sydney, New 
South Wales, and Melbourne, Victoria. 

The harbors were plowed with small 
craft filled with eager observers. The 
headlands were freighted with watching 
multitudes gathered from miles around. 
The Victorian Parliament adjourned 
for three weeks in celebration. In Mel- 
bourne, street-car men postponed a 
strike until after the fieet’s departure. 
All officials were profuse of words. 
Said Admiral Coontz: 

“During these many years we all have 
been looking forward to revisiting your 
people and your country, whose whole- 
hearted hospitality is so deep and last- 


ing. 
“During the 1908 visit to Australia 
my duties. as executive officer of the 
Nebraska made it impossible for me to 
spend as much time ashore as I would 
have liked, but during this visit it will 
be my privilege and pleasure more fully 
to come to know your splendid land.” 

Said Premier Bruce of Australia: 

“The great Republic of the United 
States and the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia stand for the same ideals and 
same traditions. Facing similar prob- 
lems under vastly different circum- 
stances, both desire maintenance of the 
world’s peace and the limitation of the 
burden of armaments. 

“We all trust our reception will show 
the feeling of amity and good will Aus- 
tralians have for America and Ameri- 
cans. The future prosperity and peace 
of all countries bordering the Pacific 
are best assured by mutual intercourse, 
understanding and sympathy.” 

Parties without end were planned; 
Governor General Baron Forster an- 
nounced a ball; others offered luncheons, 
dinners, dances, picnics, motoring par- 
ties, baseball games, fireworks, rifle 
contests. Admirals Coontz and S. S. 
Robinson will reciprocate with a recep- 








tion and dance on the Pennsylvania, 
luncheons on the Seattle, dinners and 
dances on the California. The Scattle, 
flagship of the combined fleet, will also 
hold a party celebrating its 19th birth- 
day. She is the oldest ship making the 
cruise. 

The Y. M. C. A. planned to receive 
4,500 sailors on shore every day, pro- 
vided 1,500 beds and continuous meals. 
The newspapers published “Home News 
for the Fleet”—items wirelessed from 
KDKA (Pittsburgh) on a 63-meter 
wave-length, by arrangement with The 
Melbourne Herald, secured through the 
U. S. representative of La Nacion 
(Buenos Aires). Every evening at 6 
p. m. the items are flashed from Pitts- 
burgh and are received in Melbourne at 
8 a. m. almost instantaneously, but by 
calendar a day later. 

At Melbourne, on the day following 
their arrival, 2,000 sailors paraded, and 
were reviewed from the steps of the 
Federal Parliament House by Governor 
General Forster, the Earl of Stradbroke 
and Admiral Coontz. It was reported 
that 150 spectators collapsed (although 
it was a mild day) either from excite- 
ment, or from long standing and going 
without lunch. The parade was halted 
at one point while sailors rescued spec- 
tators injured as a street canopy on 
which they were standing collapsed. 

In Sydney, 800,000 onlookers of the 
city saw the landing of the fleet. The 
bars of the city were reported swamped 
with gobs, but there was little drunken- 
ness. Signs prominently posted carried 
the reminder: “Beer is thicker than 
water, Mister Gob.” 


PROHIBITION 


Reorganization 


General Lincoln C. Andrews took the 
office of Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in charge of Prohibition some 
four months ago (Time, Apr. 13). He 
took charge of Prohibition enforcement 
as a captain takes charge of a ship, pur- 
posed to navigate it like an old New 
England skipper. Finding that the one 
of the chief obstacles in his way was 
his crew, he set out to remove it. 
Plans were laid, and last week he an- 
nounced that the weak must walk the 
plank, and traitors hang from the yard 
arm: 

“The present appointment of all un- 
classified employes will be terminated 
not later than-Oct. 15, 1925, and unless 
reappointed they will end their connec- 
tion with the service. In the case of 
Prohibition agents and inspectors who 
may not have been selected for reten- 
tion any leave which may be due them 
on Oct. 15, 1925, must have been taken 
before that date. : 

“In the meantime, selections will be 
made and the men appointed to their 








new offices in the organization. These 
appointments will be made for merit 
only, and on a distinct understanding 
that the appointee will hold office so 
long, and only so long, as his services 
are satisfactory.” 

So far so good. But he then had to 
pick a prize crew to man the ship he had 
taken. He tried it, found that there 
were altogether too many volunteers. 


Last week for the first time since tak- 
ing office Mr. Andrews was obliged to 
change his course because of the ob- 
stacles ahead. He had to postpone the 
effective date of the reorganization with 
which he proposes to make Prohibition 
enforcement efficient. The effective date 
was set forward from Aug. 1 to “about 
Sept. 1.” 

The things that delayed his progress 
were several: 

Politics. Mr. Andrews had an- 
nounced his intention of abolishing the 
48 state enforcement districts and replac- 
ing them with 22 districts coinciding 
with Federal Judicial districts. This, of 
course, badly disturbed arrangements for 
patronage in the Prohibition unit. Sen- 
ators protested. A few changes were 
made in the districting. Indiana was 
grouped in a district with northern IIli- 
nois and eastern Wisconsin instead of 
with Michigan (Senator James E. Wat- 
son protesting successfully), Virginia 
was grouped with West Virginia instead 
of with Maryland (C. Bascom Slemp 
protesting successfully). 

Besides a number of objections of this 
category, the political group made great 
trouble for Mr. Andrews by the number 
of ‘men they recommended for the new 
and better jobs. President Coolidge 
took pains to declare that Mr. Andrews 
would have an absolutely free hand in 
appointments. 


Prohibitionists. The Anti-Saloon 
League and other Prohibition organiza- 
tions, while overtly approving of Mr. 
Andrews’ intents, showed not a little 
hostility especially because their recom- 
mendations for appointments were not 
accepted with alacrity. “It was said 
here today,” declared a news dispatch 
written as from Mr. Andrews’ office, 
“that before he would undertake to en- 
force Prohibition with an outfit com- 
posed of one part fanatics and one part 
politicians, he would give up his job.” 
The spirit was amplified by Mrs. Mabel 
W. Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of Prohibition cases 
(a job parallel to Mr. Andrews’ in the 
Treasury Department) : 

“Since I have been in office I have 
come to believe that continued disregard 
for Prohibition Laws can be as much 
laid to the door of well intentioned Pro 
hibition enthusiasts as to the ranters 
against it.” 

The feeling which such statements en- 
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gender in professional supporters of 
Prohibition was perhaps typically ex- 
pressed by Dr. B. E. P. Prugh, national 
chairman of the Prohibition Party, in a 
letter to Mr. Andrews: 


I am frank to say that I have been unable 
to convince myself that “the acid test of en- 
forcement,” inaugurated by the Administra- 
tion is a genuine effort to make good, but do 
not mean for a moment to question your own 
sincerity as to your part in it, 


The decreasing of the number of men em- 
ployed under you “in the interest of effi- 
ciency” has also disquieted me somewhat be- 
cause I have not noted that places of those 
dismissed are being filled by friends of the 
law. I have long known the need of weed- 
ing out, for the appointment on the recom- 
mendation of politicians, of saloonkeepers, ex- 
bartenders and other wets has been shameful 
and in some sections almost to the exclusion 
friends of the law. 


Fill up the full quota of those dismissed by 
friends of Prohibition. 


Go to the bat at the home base of enforce- 
ment, let the politicians do their dirtiest, and 
you will win out in the end. 

Office Seekers. Besides those whom 
politicians and Prohibitionists sought to 
have appointed as officers of the new ré- 
gime, there were hundreds of other ap- 
plicants including clergymen and women, 
and one college boy who wanted a Pro- 
hibition job in the day time so that he 
could go to night school. The number 
of applicants was estimated by one 
source at 5,000. Of these applications, 
some effort had to be made to separate 
the goats from the sheep. 


Salary. General Andrews had hoped 
to pay maximum salaries of $10,000 a 
year to the administrators of his new 
and larger districts. The Comptroller 
General ruled that $7,500 was the most 
that the law allowed. This reduced the 
chances of getting the type of men de- 
sired. Mr. Andrews conceived the idea 
that he might get some men of the dollar- 
a-year type at the lower salaries, but ac- 
cording to reports last week he had been 
unsuccessful at this. Another obstacle 
stood in the way of his plans. 


But postponement did not mean aban- 
donment of Mr. Andrews’ program. He 
has two eager allies in the persons of 
William J. (“Wild Bill”) Donovan, 
assistant to the Attorney General, and 
Mrs. Willebrandt. The three are sub- 
stantially one in purpose. It is supposed 
to have been Mr. Donovan, a former 
Army officer of the same type as Mr. 
Andrews, who induced Mr. Andrews to 
give up a lucrative civil job for a thank- 
less political one. 


They are going ahead. While all 
other activities of the Government are 
looking forward to more economy next 
year, they are looking for more’ funds* 





*The present appropriation for Prohobition 
enforcement is now almost $30,000,000, divided 
as follows: 

PRIENINO "ERNE ba oa'eie'cs voce ce e's $11,340,000 
Coast Guard ........0s-0- .... 9,000,000 
Department of Justice........... 8,000,000 














© Keystone 
“Witp Britt” Donovan 
. same type as Mr. Andrews 


to carry on their work. They hope by 
the time that Congress convenes to show 
a record of enforcement that will jus- 
tify larger appropriations, 


Anecdote 
The following anecdote came out of 
Washington as a news report: A man 


on the street recognized the flashy auto- 
mobile of a _ well-known bootlegger. 
Wishing to order some refreshments, he 
hailed a taxicab to overtake the car. 
The car pulled up at a Government 
building as the taxicab came alongside. 
The thirsty one called to the driver of 
the bootlegger’s car: “Can you deliver 
me a case of Scotch today?” The 
driver turned around towards the 
questioner, disclosing his face—the face 
of Prohibition Commissioner Roy Asa 
Haynes. Mr. Haynes had taken advan- 
tage of a recent ruling that dry agents 
may use confiscated cars, 


COAL 


Anthracite 


Another week went by at Atlantic City 
(Time, July 20, 27) and the anthracite 
coal miners and operators managed to 
sandwich ir four sessions of conference. 
They have until Aug. 31 (when the 
present wage contract expires) in which 
to come to an agreement on wages after 
that date. Otherwise a strike is in pros- 
pect. 

Increased wages and the check-off 
(collecting Union dues from the miners’ 
pay by the operators) were discussed 
quite fruitlessly. The miners were sup- 











posed to be “presenting their case.” 
This presentation will probably take a 
week or two longer. After that the 
operators will probably take about the 
same time to present their case: reasons 
for decreasing wages, refusing the 
check-off. 

Both sides have spent their time 
largely in jockeying for position in pub- 
lic favor, and experienced observers be- 
lieve that they have no intention of 
coming to grips until a strike is in im- 
mediate prospect. In the first place, 
they have never done so before. In the 
second place, the miners as a group 
would be inclined to be suspicious of 
any contract quickly arrived at—believ- 
ing that their representatives had not 
done the best that was possible. 

It was predicted by John J. Leary 
Jr., a correspondent who specializes in 
Labor difficulties, that the final arrange- 
ment would take the form of an agree- 
ment: 1) To continue present wages; 
2) to appoint a semi-public fact-finding 
body to prepare data for a future set- 
tlement; 3) a contract for 18 months to 
expire Apr. 1, 1927. On this same date, 
the wage contract in the bituminous coal 
fields expires, raising the prospect of a 
joint strike of both hard- and soft-coal 
producers. This prospect is not without 
advantages to both operators and 
miners. To the anthracite operators, it 
would mean a strike without the pros- 
pect of losing any of their market by 
the public’s taking to soft coal as a 
substitute. To the miners, it would 
mean a chance to obtain a wage in- 
crease, since all coal prices would soar 
tremendously, and there would be pros- 
pect of such large profits to operators 
that they might more willingly accept a 
wage increase. 

Part of last week’s jockeying was in 
a matter of the personnel of the nego- 
tiators. The operators appointed a con- 
ference committee this year that is 
almost entirely new—the former “big 
guns” being absent. The miners saw 
or professed to see in this an intention 
by the operators to hold their “big guns” 
back for a final assault. As a result, 
John L. Lewis, President of the Union 
Mine Workers, left the conference after 
the opening session, “called away on 
business,” and did not return. Each side 
accused the other of insincerity in send- 
ing “underlings” as negotiators. Each 
insisted that its conferees were fully em- 
powered to reach an agreement, that it 
was not stalling. 

The operators, jockeying for position, 
formally proposed that, if no agreement 
were reached, work should continue and 
arbitration settle the terms of the con- 
tract. As everyone foreknew, the 
miners refused this, having frequently 
expressed their abhorrence of arbitra- 
tion. 


Rumors began to get about that the 
Administration was worried for fear 











that Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
would seize the advantage in the public 
eye of jumping in as mediator before it 
did. On the other hand, it would be 
foolish for either Mr. Coolidge or Mr. 
Pinchot to join the fray before it be- 
comes apparent that there will be a 


deadlock. 


Behind this Pinchot vs, Administra- 
tion rumor is a bit of inference by 
political observers. They believe that 
Governor Pinchot desires to run for 
Senator next year against Senator 
George Wharton Pepper in the Repub- 
lican primary. They even suggest that 
Mr. Pinchot hopes to step into the 
Presidency from the Senate, if he gets 
there. Naturally Senator Pepper does 
not wish to see a possible rival get credit 
for saving the country from a hard-coal 
strike. And Mr. Coolidge does not wish 
to see one of his firm supporters, such 
as Mr. Pepper, supplanted by an in- 
surgent, such as Mr. Pinchot, with the 
prospect of that insurgent being a pos- 
sible rival for his own place in 1928. 
3ut it is quite within the bounds of 
probability that Governor Pinchot may 
begin casting about for some means of 
enhancing his prestige that would ad- 
vance him to the office vacated less than 
three years ago by the death of his dear 
enemy—the enemy who used to snarl his 
name contemptuously ‘“Pin-shot”—the 
late Senator Boies Penrose. 


Bituminous 


Van A. Bittner, representative of the 
United Mine Workers in West Virginia, 
wired Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
that soft-coal producing companies were 
attempting to break their wage contract 
(negotiated at Jacksonville, Fla., a year 
ago last spring). He said that attempts 
were being made to lower wages 50%, 
that armed gunmen were being em- 
ployed to intimidate the miners, that 
hundreds of miners were being evicted 
from their homes by their employer 
landlords, that, if the Federal Govern- 
ment did not take a stand against the 
breaking of the wage contract by soft- 
coal miners, the Union miners of hard 
and soft coal would all go out on strike 
together. 

What he said is just another com- 
plication of the coal-mining situation. 
The cause of the trouble is that pro- 
duction of bituminous coal is quite dif- 
ferent from that of anthracite. There 
are far too many soft-coal mines and 
miners in comparison with the demand 
for coal. The result is tremendous com- 
petition, cutting of prices and a tendency 
to reduce wages. The soft-coal indus- 
try, unlilee the hard-coal industry, is 
only partly Unionized: A year ago last 
spring at Jacksonville, the soft-coal op- 
erators in Union fields accepted a high 
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wage contract, thinking perhaps that it 
would force high-cost mines to close 
and reduce competition. Instead, it re- 
sulted in closing down most of the 
Unionized soft-coal mines and divert- 
ing business to the non-Union fields of 
Kentucky, Tennessee and part of West 
Virginia—where operators cut prices by 
reducing wages. Now Union operators 
want to get back in business by cutting 
wages in competition—but their wage 
contract runs 18 months more (until 
Mar. 31, 1927). Hence the soft-coal 
trouble. 


KK. i. 
In Colorado 


Following the split in the Ku Klux 
Klan in Colorado (Time, July 27), Carl 
S. Milliken, Colorado’s Secretary of 
State, addressed a letter to the Klan 
formally resigning his membership. He 
did this, he declared, because the Klan 
had attempted to dictate to him the re- 
moval of a Deputy Secretary of State, 
a son-in-law of the Internal Revenue 
Collector in Denver who recently inves- 
tigated the income-tax returns of the 
Colorado Klan’s “Grand Dragon.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
William Jennings Bryan 


Where is that boy, that Heaven-born 
Bryan, 
That Homer Bryan, who sang from 
the West? 
Gone td join the shadows with Altgeld* 
the Eagle, 
Where the kings and the slaves and 
the troubadours rest.t 


His was a strange career: in politics 
a swift climax and a slow diminuendo; 
in religion a growing autserity; and a 
sudden termination. His invalid wife 
sent his chauffeur to call him from his 
rest and found him resting forever, 
stricken in an afternoon nap by the 
bursting of a blood-vessel in his brain as 
he was preparing to launch on another 
crusade for Fundamentalism against 
F-volution, dead on the scene of his last 
combat, at Dayton, with his last great 
speech unmade. 

His was a strange career that began 
at Salem, Ill., March 19, 1866. A law- 
yer in Jacksonville, Ili., then at Lincoln, 
Neb. Elected to Congress in 1890 and 
again in 1892, he held in the four years 
1891 to 1895 the only elective office 
which he ever gained and that was be- 
fore his career had really begun. 

He left the House of Representatives 
to run for Senator, but a Republican 
legislature was elected in Nebraska— 

* Altgeld was Governor of Illinois in 1896. 

+ From “Bryan, Bryan, Bryan, Bryan” in 


Collected Poems—Vachel Lindsay—Macmillan 
($3.50). 
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and from then on he met defeat at the 
polls. He became editor of The Omaha 
World-Herald (owned by Gilbert M. 
Hitchcock) and went from his editorial 
office as a delegate to the Democratic 
Convention in Chicago in 1896—the be- 
ginning of his political ascendency. He 
went to speak for the farmers of the 
West who believed their troubles were 
caused by a shortage of currency. He 
went to the Convention demanding the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver, 
crying: “You shall not press down upon 
the brow of labor this crown of thorns. 
You shall not crucify mankind upon a 
cross of gold.” 


Those echoing words won him the 
next day the Democratic nomination for 
President. He began his 18,000-mile 
speaking tour against McKinley and he 
lost the election. Then came the Span- 
ish War, and he served as Colonel in 
the Nebraska infantry, although he saw 
no field service. When 1900 rolled 
around he was back in the Presidential 
arena crying “no imperialism” because 
of the annexation of Hawaii, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Again he was nom- 
inated, again defeated by McKinley. 


He started his weekly The Commoner 
and quickly made a success of it. He 
took to lecturing and writing. 


When 1904 came the Democrats de- 
cided to try another candidate. They 
chose Alton B. Parker, who repudiated 
free silver. Mr. Bryan grumbled but 
stood aside and saw Parker go down to 
a bitter defeat before Roosevelt. 


In the interval before the next election, 
Mr. Bryan traveled around the world 
on a sort of international stumping tour. 
When he came back he launched out 
with a speech demanding public owner- 
ship of the railroads. Again he was a 
candidate, again defeated, this time by 
Taft. But he continued on his career, 
lecturing for woman suffrage, for pro- 
hibition. 


In the election of 1912 he won his 
first victory at the polls—and then he 
was not a candidate. Bitter, bitter had 
been the Democratic Convention when 
3ryan, bit in teeth, prevented the nomi- 
nation of Champ Clark, secured the 
nomination for Woodrow Wilson. 


For that he was made Secretary of 
State and served over two years, resign- 
ing because he did not approve the 
President’s increasing sternness with 
Germany following the sinking of the 
Lusitania. From then on his political 
career dwindled, although he spoke for 
Wilson in 1916, and was still enough of 
a factor in 1924 to make it seem worth 
while to nominate his brother for Vice 
President. But again the name of Bryan 
lost. 

His personality needs no comment 
when it is so fresh in the public mind, 
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but public men inspired by his death 
spoke nonetheless last week: 

Charles G. Dawes: “...He may 
have been mistaken at times, as we all 
are, but he was trying always to do the 
right as he saw it.” 

John W. Davis: “Not even those 
who most disagreed with him ever ques- 
tioned his courage and the deep sincerity 
of his convictions, whether religious or 
political... .” 

Josephus Daniels: “We had _ been 
brothers in affection and in service a 
third of a century. I loved him as I 
loved no other man... .” 

Senator Edwards (N. J.): “A great 
mind has passed.” 

Elihu Root: * “Mr. Bryan was a good 
and kindly man. He was fairly sincere 
at all times and very sincere on the 
points where I most disagreed with 
him,” 

Clarence Darrow: “I differed from 
him on many questions but always re- 
spected his sincerity and devotion. . . .” 

Alton B. Parker: “TI don’t care to 
make any statement. This is too sud- 
den.” 

William E. Borah: “... The purity 
of his purposes and the sincerity of his 
convictions no one who knew him well 
will doubt.” 

Ex-Senator Hitchcock of Nebras- 
ka: “Within the 36 years of my ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Bryan he has lived 
several lives.” 

. “First was the period of youthful 
idealism during which his eloquence, 
magnetism and persuasive influence over 
men were at their height. He had then 
a very attractive personality and his 
followers were devoted to him. 

“Then came the period of fierce politi- 
cal struggle, during which he gradually 
became harder and more self-seeking. 
Then came the period of disappointed 
hopes and the bitterness of his last cam- 
paign. After that he flung away his 
personal ambition and to some extent 
his devotion to party. His life then be- 
came a strange mixture of devotion to 
moral and social reforms and a shrewd 
promotion of personal interests. 

“In all of these three lives that he 
successively led he sacrificed his health 
and strength by the most extraordinary 
exertions. Like LaFollette, he became 
a victim of overwork. He was never- 
theless the greatest moral force of his 
day.” 

President Coolidge (to Mrs. Bryan) : 
“T trust that you may be given great 
consolation in remembering all his worth 
and in the abiding faith that a Divine 
Providence has ordered all things well.” 

Count Von Bernstorff (onetime Ger- 
man Ambassador to the U. S.): “He 
was the most honest pacifist I ever 
met.” 

John Thomas Scopes: “Whether one 
agreed with his ideas and _ principles 
matters little at this time. Honor must 
be paid to Mr. Bryan for his fearless 
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stand on issues that he thought were 
right.” 

Eugene V. Debs: “The cause of hu- 
man progress sustains no loss in the 
death of Mr. Bryan. It is customary 
to speak only good of the dead, but I 
prefer to speak the truth regarding men, 
whether living or dead.” 


Miscellaneous Mentions 


It was announced from Cincinnati 
that Nicholas Longworth, Speaker-elect 
of the House, had bought the Robert B. 
Roosevelt* house at No. 2009 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Washington, would move 
in this fall. 


Too many chairs, too many clocks; 
too much sitting, too much clock watcli- 
ing—so diagnosed Secretary Work in 
the Department of Interior. He or- 
dered a clearance of surplus furniture. 
In one day, 250 chairs, numerous stools, 
desks, wardrobes, clocks—two van-loads 
of stuff valued at $6,264—was carted 
away from the General Land Office to 
the General Supply Office, saved. 


Legal occupation and remuneration 
takes men from public life. It had 
been announced that Charles E. Hughes 
was retained as attorney for the re- 
ceivers of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul R. R. Last week it appeared 
likewise that John W. Davis, onetime 


Ambassador to the court of St. Jarnes’s, ’ 


onetime Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent, is acting as attorney for Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Whitney (Time, July 6, 
Music), defendant in a breach of prom- 
ise suit for $1,000,000 started by Evan 
3urrows Fontaine, famed cabaret 
dancer. 

From August, 1923, to June 1, 1925, 
the state of South Dakofa retailed gaso- 
line. On June 1 it gave up the practice, 
the State Gasoline Commission having 
reached an agreement with dealers that 
they would maintain a fair price. Last 
week Governor Carl Gunderson ordered 
24 gasoline stations opened by the state, 
chiefly in county-seat towns. He argued 
that gasoline is now selling at about 
25ce. a gallon that could profitably be 
sold for 21 or 22c., that citizens can 
save $3,000,000 a year if state gasoline 
stations are reopened. 


Andrew W. Mellon, onetime (1905-11, 
1917-23) U. S. Senator Joseph S. Fre- 
linghuysen of New Jersey, Charles M. 
Schwab and their associates on the 
Warren G. Harding Memorial Commit- 
tee announced last week that they had 
fulfilled the function placed upon them 
of choosing a design for the $600,000 
memorial to be erected at Marion, Ohio. 
The winning architects were Henry 





* Robert B. Roosevelt is a cousin of Mr. 
Longworth’s wife’s late father. 
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Hornbostel and Eric Fisher Wood of 
Pittsburgh.. Their design calls for a 
circular mausoleum, 49 ft. high and 
80 ft. in diameter. It will be supported 
by Doric columns and within will be an 
open court. In the court, two black 
marble slabs shaded by a single willow 
tree will cover the sarcophagi of the 
President and Mrs. Harding. A stair 
will lead down to a marble-lined crypt. 
The memorial will stand in a ten-acre 
park for which A. D. Taylor of Cleve- 
land will be landscape gardener. They 
hope to open the memorial by Nov. 2, 
1927, which would have been the 60th 
birthday of Mr. Harding. 


How much is a vote worth? “Not 
much,” decided about half (some 25,- 
000,000) of the U. S. citizens eligible to 
vote, who failed to vote (Time, Nov. 
24) in the election for President last 
fall. But on Aug. 4 Virginia is to hold 
her Democratic Primary for Governor— 
a hot-fought election between two state 
senators, Mapp and Byrd, hinging large- 
ly on questions of personal integrity. 
Last week three Virginian women were 
in Florence, Italy. One of them took 
train, hastened to Paris, got a_ ballot 
from the U. S. consul, voted by mail, 
and hastened back with two other ballots 
so that her mother and cousin might 
vote by mail from Florence. 


Chicago en féte, led by its Mayor, 
Dever, one of the Illinois Senators, De- 
neen, and three railway Presidents, Rea 
of the Pennsylvania; Holden, of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Mark- 
ham of the Illinois Central, celebrated 
the opening of its new $60,000,000, 
1,200,000 square feet, eight-story (po- 
tentially 21 story) Union Station—‘“one 
of the very largest in the world and cer- 
tainly the world’s most modern and most 
complete large station in all respects.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Dawes, having filled 
their engagement at Denver, went to 
Cheyenne (scene of the recent Teapot 
Dome oil suit) and took part in many 
astounding events: Mr. Dawes acted 
as director pro tem. in the filming of a 
Western picture, The Pony Express 
(James Cruze and Betty Compson). He 
reviewed a Frontier Days parade, was 
made a member of a Sioux tribe, aban- 
doning his regular pipe for one two 
feet long with eagle feathers, was chris- 
tened “Great White Father No. 2” (at 
the same function, Governess Ross was 
made “Princess Nellie Taylor’). He 
entertained a banju-accordion-saxophone- 
violin orchestra in his rooms, and later 
played the piano for them for an hour. 
He reviewed the troops at Fort D. A. 
Russell, lunched with Senator and Mrs. 
Warren. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





INTERNATIONAL 


European Security 


In answer to a note addressed to her 
by France, acting also on behalf of Brit- 
ain and Belgium, Germany last week ad- 
vanced the cause of European security. 


Early in the year Germany intimated 
to France that she was willing in the in- 
terests of peace to guarantee the status 
quo of the frontier dividing Germany 
from France and Belgium, but specifical- 
ly left for peaceful negotiations all 
questions relative to the boundary which 
separates the Reich from Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia. Britain later agreed, 
subject to parliamentary ratification, to 
guarantee the powers on both sides of the 
Franco-Belgo-German frontier against 
unprovoked aggression. 


After lengthy conversations involving 
considerable delay, M. Aristide Briand, 
French Foreign Minister, replied to 
Germany that she must become a mem- 
ber of the League of Nations before 
anything could be done; that whatever 
was done must in no sense modify the 
Peace Treaties; that arbitration treaties 
(proposed by Germany to guarantee “a 
peaceful settlement of juridical and po- 
litical conflicts”) ought to be signed not 
only with France but with Belgium and, 
by implication, with Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia. Under no circumstances shall 
room be left in these treaties for co- 
ercive action except “when such action 
shall be undertaken consistently with the 
provisions of the treaties” now in force. 


It was a reply to this note that the 
Germans last week despatched to Paris. 
The German Government made cate- 
gorical answers to the principal points 
raised by the French: 


League. While not of the opinion 
that Germany’s entrance into the League 
would be indispensable to a realization of 
the aims of the proposed security guar- 
antee, the German Government “will, in 
principle, not raise any objection against 
the linking up of the two problems.” 
Special exemption for Germany, as an 
unarmed State, from military duties un- 
der Article XVI of the Covenant of the 
League* was claimed. 


Peace Treaties. The German Gov- 
ernment professed itself unable to under- 





* Art. XVI: Should any of the high con- 
tracting parties break or disregard its cov- 
enants ... it shall thereby ipso facto be 
deemed to have committed an act of war 
against all the other members of the League 
which hereby undertake immediately to subject 
it to the severance of all trade or financial 
relations, the prohibition of all intercourse be 
tween their nationals and the nationals of the 
covenant-breaking State, and the prevention of 
all financial, commercial or personal inter- 
course between the nations of the covenant- 








stand the meaning which France desired 
to express with regard to the inviolabil- 
ity of the Peace Treaties. “The Ger- 
man Government considers as self-evi- 
dent that it is not meant to exclude for 
all future time the possibility of adapt- 
ing existing treaties at the proper time 
to changed circumstances by way of 
peaceful. agreement.” Meaning that Ger- 
many was still intent upon securing mod- 
ification of her boundary with Poland. 


Arbitration Treaties. The German 
Government, confessing “considerable 
doubts,” asked for “further elucidation” 
concerning the arbitral treaties which 
she was asked to sign with Belgium, 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. Germany’s 
“doubts” concerned the right of the Al- 
lied Governments, even under the terms 
of the Peace treaties, to take coercive 
action without first submitting their case 
to some international body. Unless such 
an arrangement were made, “real -pacifi- 
cation, as aimed at by the German Govy- 
ernment in concert with the Allied Gov- 
ernments, would not be reached.” A 
regular precedure to regulate coercive 
action was asked. 


The universal opinion of the German 
note was that it marked the beginning of 
a new spirit of peace and goodwill in 
Europe and left the door wide open to 
a frank discussion of the issues involved 
in a parley to be called probably in 
August. 


At Williamstown 


In the U. S., at Williamstown, Mass., 
in the Berkshire Hills, there assembled 
last week the world-wide host of ex- 
perts, theorists and empiricists that made 
up the fifth session of the Williamstown 
Institute of Politics. 


President Harry A. Garfield of Wil- 
liams College, formally opening the In- 
stitute, uttered words of God: “ ‘Let 
there be light.’” The words stood for 
the keynote of the Institute’s month of 
sessions to follow. Whereas the past 
fcur Institutes had examined past and 
present, now the future was to be 
scrutinized, predicted, perhaps shaped, 
through candid interchange of aims and 
beliefs in a polyglot gathering, wherein 


breaking and the nationals of any other State, 
whether a member of the League or not. It 
shall be the duty of the Executive Council 
in such case to recommend what effective mil- 
itary or naval or air force the Members of 
the League shall severally contribute to the 
armed forces to be used to project the cov 
enants of the League. The high contracting 
parties agree further that . . . they will afford 
passage through their territory to the forces 
of any of the high contracting parties who 
are coOperating to protect the covenants of 
he League. 











at least a portion of the 232 men of 
theory were men of action as well. 


Lionel Curtis, editor of The Round 
Table (London), led off for the visiting 
speakers with a concrete proposal for 
speedy mobilization of the opinions of 
nations on issues of international im- 
port: Let every nation establish.its na- 
tional telephone exchange. At an emer- 
gency, let all accredited national insti- 
tutes be called up by expert publicists 
from the nation’s capital. Let the con- 
sensus of these opinions be laid before 
the world. 


Senator Count Cippico, speaking a la 
Fascismo, declared that war was a 
“cruel necessity.” “Each nation,” said 
he, “has to defend its own right to exist, 
to remedy the defects of its geographi- 
cal, political or economic situation in the 
world, to make good its own individual 
civilization as opposed to the inferior 
civilizations of other peoples.” 


Major General Sir Frederick Maurice 
(with monocle), former Director of 
Operations on the British Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff, observed that European states- 
men feared their own armies as the 
potential instruments of their downfall 
or as the probable cause of a greater 
war. Reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments was the problem which Europe 
had to face. 


“Poppycock,” was the virtual animad- 
version passed by U. S. Rear Admiral 
W. W. Phelps. “Disarmament talk is 
foolishness while economic conflict re- 
mains. War is a continuation of na- 
tional policy.” 


Dr. L. J. Reed, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity biometrist, presented charts 
showing that “When there are 200,000,- 
000 people in the U. S., some will go 
hungry unless tropic soils are exploited 
or artificial foods contrived.” 


And so on went prescient minds light- 
ing the darkness that was future, hoping 
their words fell not upon deaf ears. 






T ourists 


This year all evidence agrees that the 
U. S. tourist rush to Europe is unpre- 
cedented in numbers and cost. Europe’s 
industries in general are depressed, but 
her long-established and highly organ- 
ized tourist industry is now booming. 
Steel makers and coal miners may com- 
plain, but hotel keepers are cheerful. 


The Holy Year at Rome has drawn 
many tourists to Italy, and expenditures 
this year by tourists is estimated at 
three billion lire—or, at market rates, 
about $111,300,000. Estimates in France 
as to 1925 tourist expenditures there 
range between five and six billion francs 
—or about $250,000,000. Tourists are 
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even pouring into Holland, where the 
thrifty Dutch calculate they will this 
year leave behind them 50,000,000 
guilders—or $20,060,000. 


THE LEAGUE 
Peonage 


Last week, the League of Nations 
Temporary Commission on Slavery dis- 
cussed peonage (employment of peons 
or laborers). The Commission “tended” 
toward the conclusion that peonage in 
the Philippine Islands and in some Cen- 
tral American republics “almost” 
amounts to forced labor and “may” 
therefore be construed as “partial” sla- 
very. 

Said critics: “Had not the U. S. 
been mixed up in the indictment, the 
Central American republics would have 
been denounced roundly. Diplomatic 
language varies according to the strength 
of the country to whom it is addressed.” 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Cabinet Rumpus 

Last week history almost repeated it- 
self. One half of Premier Stanley 
Baldwin’s Cabinet was at daggers drawn 
with the other and the Premier himself 
was in a ticklish position between the 
points. 

First Lord of the Admiralty William 
Clive Bridgeman and the First Sea Lord, 
Admiral of the Fleet Lord Beatty, 
threatened to resign unless more war- 
ships were built. They based their 
stand upon the indisputable fact that 
the existing fleet would in a few years 
be obsolete unless replacements were 
made more rapidly. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer Winston 
Churchill, who strenuously fought the 
Admiralty chiefs, did not even offer to 
resign. Doubtless he remembered that 
his father, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
had written finis to his political career 
in 1886 when, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he suddenly made good his 
threat to resign, ostensibly because he 
also would not agree to the shipbuilding 
demands of the Admiralty. And who 
should be in a better position to learn 
the lesson which Lord Randolph _ ne- 
glected than his father’s biographer, the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer? 

There was more to it than that. Be- 
hind Mr. Churchill were assumed to be 
Foreign Secretary Austen Chamberlain 
and the Secretary for India, Lord Bir- 
kenhead, all ex-coalition Ministers. 
Nasty things were said about Mr. 
Churchill ; he was credited with a desire 
to oust Premier Baldwin and, with the 
aid of his coalition comrades, to install 
himself as Premier. 

Between these two groups stood Mr. 
Baldwin, vainly attempting to mollify 
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both and save his Cabinet. When every- 
thing seemed at the nadir of hopelessness, 
the King summoned him to Buckingham 
Palace and was reported to have in- 
formed his Premier that, if he valued 
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He suggested they compromise 


his advice, he would see to it that the 
Admiralty’s demands were met. This 
was all very well. More ships meant 
more money and Mr. Churchill was 
holding the purse strings and seemed de- 
termined to keep on holding them. How 
could he induce the Chancellor to accede 
to the King’s wishes. He confided in 
the Lord President of the Council,* 
Lord Arthur James Balfour, who sug- 
gested, as a compromise, that the money 
needed for the naval replacements should 
be furnished by economies in the three 
fighting services. - Mr. Churchill ac- 
cepted and the Cabinet was again happy. 

In Parliament, Premier Baldwin out- 
lined what he called “requirements for 
fleet replacement.” In October two 
cruisers are to be laid down; in Febru- 
ary, two more. Beginning with the next 
financial year (Apr. 1), three cruisers 
a year are to be built together with nine 
destroyers and six submarines, a total 
of 18 warships annually. 


“A Sick Industry” 

Gloom. Gloom. Gloom. Ahead, rap- 
idly drawing closer, was the spectre of 
an unparalleled industrial crisis. On 
Aug. 1 the coal miners would strike, 
unless a last-minute agreement were 


*The Cabinet post of Lord President of the 
Council is a sinecure. An experienced states- 
man whom the ministers may consult’is usually 
accorded the place. 





made. With the striking miners would 
be the transport workers and railway- 
men, who decided not to handle any coal 
once the strike began. Numerous other 
workers would surely walk out in sym- 
pathy while, owing to a shortage of coal, 
many industries would be forced to shut 
down and discharge their employes. The 
Times struck the keynote of pessimism: 

“The country is threatened with a dis- 
aster wholly unprecedented in its his- 
tory, and one from which it would not 
recover for a generation, if ever.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury issued 
a solemn appeal: 

“It is not seldom in the past 50 years 
that the people of this country have been 
confronted by the prospect of wide- 
spread industrial strife. But never, so 
far as I can judge, has the danger been 
so grave and so urgent as today. The 
wisest thinkers warn us that at this 
moment there is an almost unparalleled 
crisis in our national life.” 

Near Durham, Bishop Welldon, Dean 
of Durham Cathedral, was roughly 
handled when he attended a miners’ féte. 
Apparently, the miners resented his try- 
ing to give both sides to the dispute; 
for, the moment his presence was no- 
ticed, horny hands seized him and rau- 
cous voices yelled: “Throw him in the 
river.” The 77-year-old begaitered and 
silk-hatted gentleman was rushed toward 
the river. Cooler heads, however, came 
to his rescue, after which the Bishop 
merely commented: “I lost my new hat 
and umbrella.” 

This gloomy situation was engendered 
last week when the mine owners had 
bills pasted at the pitheads announcing 
their irrevocable decision to end the 
present wage agreement (Time, July 
27) on the last day of July. Employ- 
ment for most grades would be at the 
same rates of pay for a longer working 
day. As a counter-move, the Miners’ 
Federation instructed the miners to cease 
work on July 31. Preparations to this 
effect were made and compromise ar- 
rangements were made to safeguard the 
mines from flooding. In the back- 
ground the objects of a proposed Labor 
alliance, embracing 3,000,000 miners, 
railwaymen and workers in the ship- 
building, transport and _ engineering 
trades, were stated to be: 

“To create by means of an alliance 
among the specified organizations the 
means of mutual support, to assist any 
of the allied organizations in defending 
hours of labor, wage standards, in se- 
curing advancement of the standards of 
living or to take action to secure ac- 
ceptance of and defend any principle of 
an industrial character which may be 
deemed vital by the allied organizations.” 

The Times blamed both sides: “The 
remedy for the present state of the in- 
dustry proposed by the owners is longer 
hours and lower wages and the miners 
will not hear of either. They have made 















no proposals of their own and their at- 
titude is purely negative. They simply 
will not listen to the terms put forward 
by the owners who decline to offer any 
others. This means that both sides are 
marching steadily and deliberately to 
battle.” 

At the last moment the miners, who 
had previously declined to meet the own- 
ers, agreed to do so. This meeting and 
the publication of the finding of the Gov- 
ernment’s Court of inquiry remained the 
only portents of a peaceful issue of the 
dispute. The King, from Buckingham 
Palace, asked for the fullest informa- 
tion concerning the crisis. 

Miners of South Wales did their best 
toward solving the complex problem by 
suggesting that wages should be regu- 
lated, in the lower ranks of the coal 
industry, by the size of a man’s family. 
An example: If a worker gets 5s per 
diem and has a wife, he would draw an 
additional shilling and 3d; 5d for the 
first child, 4d for the second, 3d for the 
third and 2d for the fourth, 


Death of Jemmett 


Where the polished sands of Biarritz 
proffer their parquetry for the brawling 
cotillion of the Atlantic surf, an English- 
woman, one Mrs. Williams, and her 
daughter went swimming last week, 
were caught where the tide pirouetted 
around sunken rocks, cried for help. A 
lifesaver dragged the elder woman to 
safety, went back for her daughter. 
Weakened, he was drowning, when out 
of a crowd on the beach stepped one 
W. B. Jemmett, artist, 6 ft. 934 in. tall, 
cast off his gaudy beach cloak, braved 
the’ tides. Six minutes later, Death in 
the whitely smiling seas had taken the 
girl, the lifesaver, had dashed the skull 
of Giant Jemmett once, twice against 
the rocks. 


W. B. Jemmett, a competent though 
not a celebrated painter of miniatures, 
was known rather for his dandyism than 
for the skill of his huge fingers with 
tiny pictures. To the decayed art of 
fine dress, the perfection of a gesture at 
once startling and urbane, he devoted 
his considerable talent and adorned for 
many years the bars of London and 
Paris, leading always by a string a 
white Russian wolfhound, wearing al- 
ways in his buttonhole a fresh-cut posy. 

Once when Jemmett was striding 
down Bond Street King Edward issued 
from a shop. Appalled by the incredi- 
ble size of the passer-by, the King 
halted. A member of his suite pre- 
sented Jemmett. 

“What height are you, young man?” 
asked the King. 

“Six foot nine,” growled Jemmett, 
made savage by embarrassment. 

“And a very good height, too,” replied 
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“What height are you, young man?” 


Edward, patting the giant on the hip, 

Last week, friends of Jemmett spoke 
of him as they toyed over cool glasses 
in the rendezvous he once startled with 
his hound and flower. They agreed that 
his death was an epigram which well 
became one whose life also had been 
consecrated to the elegance of the spec- 
tacular. 


Curzon’s Will 

Although faced by the gray dawn of 
a national strike (see above), the 
British public turned with interest to 
the publication of the will of the late 
Lord Curzon, Marquis of Kedleston. 

Lord Curzon was twice married. His 
first wife, who bore him three daugh- 
ters, was Mary Victoria Leiter, daughter 
of L. Z. Leiter of Chicago. His 
second wife, widow of one Alfred Dug- 
gan, daughter of J. Monroe Hinds, for- 
mer U. S. Minister to Brazil, bore him 
no children, but had three of her own 
by her first marriage. 

By the terms of his will, his widow is 
left an interest in the London residence, 
a jointure worth about $5,000 annually 
and the residue of his personal property. 
The children by his first wife (Mary, 
Cynthia, Alexandra) having benefited 
“by the wills of their grandfather and 
grandmother, Mr. and Mrs, Leiter,” 
were left “laces, fans, dresses, furs and 
personal belongings of their mother 
with the exception of the peacock dress* 
which she wore at the Delhi Durbar in 
1903.” 

The three children of his second wife 
“are similarly provided for by their 





*The dress created a tremendous sensation 
at the Durbar. It was willed to the Kedle- 
ston estate. 
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father’s estate.” “But,” the will, writ- 
ten in Curzon’s handwriting, continues: 
“T bequeath to each of them the sum of 
$25,000 as proof of my affection.” 

Among other bequests were: The 
famous Tattershall Castle in Lincoln- 
shire and Bodiam Castle in Sussex—to 
the British nation; his collection of 
Oriental treasures—to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in Kensington (Lon- 
don); portrait of General Lawrence by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds—to the Victoria 
Memorial Hall, Calcutta; his famous 
Napoleonic library, containing hun- 
dreds of books—to Oxford University, 
or, if refused, to the British Museum; 
his confidential papers relating to his 
resignation of the Viceroyalty in India 
(over a feud with the then General Sir 
Herbert Horatio Kitchener)—to the 
British Museum, with injunction “to 
exercise sound discretion as to the time 
and manner and degree in which they 
are to be made accessible to students.” 

His nephew, the Viscount Scarsdale, 
is enjoined to preserve the estate and 
tradition of Kedleston. In words which 
recalled the famous Oxonian jibe: “I 
am George ‘Nathaniel Curzon, a really 
most superior person,” he urges his 
nephew and successor, the present Vis- 
count Scarsdale, to preserve the estate 
of Kedleston and the traditions of the 
family: 

“It is from no motive of pride or 
vanity that I desire to keep Kedleston 
estate intact and the mansion with its 
contents well cared for, but because, at- 
taching as I do a high value to the sur- 
vival of the landed aristocracy of Great 
Britain and believing they may still con- 
tinue to be a source of stability to the 
State, I desire that my family, which 
has owned and resided at Kedleston for 
over 800 years; shall continue to live 
there and maintain the traditions of a 
not unworthy past. I have sought to 
assist my successors in doing this with 
dignity but without extravagance.” 

Hardly had British Babbitts sighed 
their last sigh over this funereal news, 
served to them with an emotional relish, 
than The Morning Post, as it sometimes 
does, astounded all London by declaring 
that his late Lordship, in a codicil to 
the will, had made some strong, search- 
ing and uncomplimentary comments on 
a former colleague, believed to be none 
other than ex-Premier George, 

This codicil, or “literary testament,” 
as the Post called it, was submitted to 
the Probate Court but withdrawn after 
a “high personage in the political 
world” had advised that no considera- 
tions of whatever sort should be allowed 
to withdraw the veil of secrecy en- 
shrouding the testament. 


“Garbage?” 


Captain Peter Wright, author, in a 
recently published volume entitled Por- 
traits and Criticisms, declared that W. 
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E. Gladstone, four times Premier of 
Britain, allegedly the greatest figure in 
the annals of the Liberal Party, 
“founded a great tradition since ob- 
served by many of his followers and 
successors with such pious fidelity—in 
public to speak the language of the 
highest and strictest principle and in 
private to pursue and possess every sort 
of woman.” 


The anger of the gods was aroused. 
Lord Gladstone, youngest son of the late 
and great Premier, retorted: 


“Your garbage about Mr. Gladstone 
in Portraits and Criticisms has come to 
our knowledge. You are a liar. Be- 
cause you slander a dead man you are 
a coward, and because you think the 
public will accept inventions from such 
as you, you are a fool.” 


Observed another son, H. N. Glad- 
stone, marginally on his brother’s let- 
ter: “I associate myself with this 
letter.” 


Rejoined the maligned author, icily 
polite: 


“I attributed to Mr. Gladstone the 
character of a hypocrite in matters of 
sex. I have evidence of his conduct as 
good as any that exists about events in 
the past. I wrote what I did write on 
the authority of the late Lord Milner. 


“To use Milner’s own phrase, Mr. 
Gladstone was ‘governed by his serag- 
lio. This foible had considerable po- 
litical effect. One affair turned Mr. 
Gladstone from being a friend of 
Turkey and an enemy of Russia, as he 
was in the 50s, into being a friend of 
Russia and an enemy of Turkey, as he 
was in the ’80s.” 


Irony 


Under the pseudonym “Student of 
War,” a well-known British publicist 
delicately prodded the UV. S. 


He was scoring the Admiralty for 
wanting more cruisers at a time when 
“there is less danger of our being in- 
volved in a serious naval war than at 
any time in the last 50 years.” 


“No naval war,” he added, “is con- 
ceivable except with Japan, and that is 
America’s concern rather than ours.” 


Continuing, he said: “The Admiralty 
are building against Japan; more fools 
they, seeing that our obvious policy, if 
and when the United States and Japan 
are at war, is to write leading articles in 
America’s favor for the first two years 
of the war and to be too proud to fight 
until the third year, by which time we 
shall have had time to construct an over- 
whelming fleet of the most modern ships. 


“Should the United States be at war 
with Japan, there is no doubt on which 


side we should ultimately be, but is it 
unreasonable in the meantime that our 
policy should be 100% British?” 


Notes 


In the grounds of Buckingham Pal- 
ace, two royal tea parties were given by 
the King and Queen. These simple, 
democratic functions, inaugurated after 
the War, are said to do the King more 
good than a stiff Ccotch and soda. 
Peers, Ambassadors, Princes of India, 
clergymen, social leaders of every strata 
—some in toppers, patent leather shoes 
and formal afternoon attire, others in 
humble headgear, stouter footwear and 
business clothes—all rubbed shoulders. 
The King smiled. Americans were 
present: Mrs. Joseph R. Lamar, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Mrs. E. M. Townsend, New York; 
Mrs. John Lowell, Boston; Mrs. N. T. 
Bacon, Providence, R. I.; Mrs. A Crit- 
tenden Smith of Nebraska; Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard C. Heinz, Pittsburgh; 
Condé Nast and Miss Natica Nast, New 
York; Miss Louise Berid and Colonel 
and Mrs. Robert Roos, San Francisco; 
Mrs. R. F. Tucker, a daughter of 
Colonel and Mrs. E. M. House; Senator 
Arthur Capper of Kansas and Mrs. 
Capper, Representative Cordell Hull of 
Tennessee and Mrs, Hull, and many an- 
other. 


The season’s entertainment—that is 
from about the beginning of June until 
about the end of July—is alleged to cost 
the King no less than $400,000. 


At the first Garden Party, as the tea 
parties are called, the King wore a gray 
top hat and a gray morning suit. The 
Queen wore a mauve dress and hat. At 
the second Party, an enormous number 
of men wore gray toppers and morning 
suits while the women radiated mauve. 


. . 


At her town house in St. James’s 
Square, Lady Astor gave one of her 
brilliant dinners, followed by one of her 
equally brilliant dances. Her guests 
were, as usual, a mixed lot. Present 
were: 


The Queen of the Belgians, the Queen of 
Rumania, the Duke and Duchess of York, the 
Infanta Beatrice of Spain, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, J. H. Thomas (onetime engine 
driver and Colonial Secretary in the Labor 
Cabinet), the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Salisbury, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Garvin (he is 
Editor of The Observer, London Sunday 
newspaper), the Foreign Secretary and Mrs. 
Austen Chamberlain, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Mrs. Winston Churchill, 
Prince and Princess Obolensky, the Colonial 
Secretary and Mrs. Amery, the Duke and 
Duchess of Portland, Sir Edward and Lady 
Grigg, Admiral of the Fleet Lord Beatty with 
Lady Beatty, Sir James Barrie, the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Patricia Ram- 
say (former Princess “Pat,’’ daughter of the 
Duke of Connaught) and, popular bachelor 
that he is, the 77-year-old Lord Balfour. 


By the will of the eighth Duke of 
Rutland, who left an estate valued at 
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about $4,500,000, the Dowager Duchess, 
“best and dearest woman ever born,” re- 
ceived the Arlington Street house 
(which she has been forced to sell to 
meet the heavy death duties amounting 
to about $1,300,000), an automobile, a 
horse, carriage and about $100,000. 
Each of his daughters, including Lady 
Diana Duff Cooper, famed beauty, re- 
ceived about $100,000. The Duke was 
unable to leave anything to charity “as 
the heavy taxation and_ intolerable 
supertax render impossible any sich ac- 
tion.” He hoped that his son, now the 
n.nth Duke, “will not spend his money 
to purchase unnecessary collections,” but 
will “take care of his properties and the 
welfare of his tenants.” 


Two young Danes, Neils Ventegodt 
and Emil Ullskov, both of the Viking 
Club of Copenhagen, surprised the Lon- 
don Rowing Club by landing at their 
quay, having popped over from Denmark 
in a row boat. Said one of them: 


“It was thrilling to follow the path 
our Viking ancestors took a thousand 
years ago when they came to England 
and plundered in battle with your 
Kings.” 


According to The Daily Graphic, 
London illustrated journal, American 
capital is to provide London with the 
‘largest underground freight subway in 
he world.” 


FRANCE 


Moroccan War 


It may and may not have been a co- 
incidence, but the fact remained, plain 
and evident, that from the moment Mar- 
shal Pétain took over supreme com- 
mand of the French armies in Morocco, 
the war with the rebellious Riffians 
(Time, May 11 et seq.) took on a more 
favorable aspect for the French. 


Heavy engagements were reported in 
various sectors of the fighting line. 
French Spahis, crack Algerian cavalry 
and other cavalry detachments hurled 
the enemy back from their recently ac- 
quired positions. Tanks were also em- 
ployed in driving the Riffians from their 
entrenchments. At the western end of 
the: Wergha Valley, the rebels .were 
driven back into the Spanish zone where, 
in conjunction with the French, Spanish 
troops were preparing to deal with them. 
After these engagements, undertaken in 
an appalling heat wave, the war became 
less hectic. A calm that precedes a 
storm settled on the front. 

In Paris, Premier Painlevé was in- 
clined to listen sympathetically to the 
rumors of peace which reached him; for 
Marshal Pétain had told him that vic- 
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tory in Morocco was impossible in less 
than six months. Foreign Minister Aris- 
tide Briand was also pleased at the pros- 
pects peaceful; for, with many inter- 
national problems on his mind, the war 
in Morocco was an intolerable strain 
upon him. Finance Minister Joseph 
Caillaux, last of the triumvirate ruling 
France, was more relieved than anybody, 
for every centime spent in Morocco 
makes balancing his next budget more 
difficult. 


On top of this news came the report 
that Marshal Pétain (whom a U. S. cor- 
respondent called “France’s military 
pinch-hitter”) would make an early re- 
turn to France, leaving General Naulin 
in supreme command of military opera- 
tions in Morocco. It appeared that the 
Marshal had been sent to France to 
make an expert survey for the Gov- 
ernment. 


Prince Aago of Denmark, nephew of 
Queen Mother Alexandra of Britain, 
was wounded in the hand while fighting 
the Riffians in the French Foreign Le- 
gion. 


Aviator Sadi Lecointe, famed speed 
pilot, volunteered for service in Mo- 
rocco. 


Col. Charles Sweeney, Lieut.-Col. 
Kerwood, Majors Pollock and Parker, 
Captains Rockwell, Weller and Buffum, 
all U. S. aviators, left Paris for Mo- 
rocco. . 
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Mules from Missouri also helped to 
fight the Riffians. Many carloads of 
them were landed in Morocco. 


French forces in Morocco were said 
to rival kaleidoscopes in the diversity 
of their hues, varying from fairest white 
to darkest black. White Frenchmen 
from the North and olive Frenchmen 
from the South fight shoulder to shoul- 
der with coffee, chocolate and black An- 
namites, Senegalese, Hindus, Algerians, 
Tunisians, and, as despatch most aptly 
put it “the mixed grill of the Foreign 
Legion.” 


a 


Debt Missions 


Behind the political scenes at Paris a 
fierce controversy was waged over the 
composition of the French debt mission 
to the U. S. which is to sail in Septem- 
ber. M. Franklin-Bouillon, Chairman 
of the Chamber of Deputies’ Foreign 
Relations Committee, a famed and able 
diplomat, was most eager to head the 
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delegation. He was supported by Pre- 
mier Painlevé and by many other good 
friends, who pointed out that his mar 
velous English vocabulary and diction, 
equaling his French eloquence, made 
him preéminently suitable. Stolid, squat 
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He locked himself in 


(See Iraty) 


Aristide Briand, Foreign Minister, 
agreed; but he did not and would not 
agree to the people M. Franklin-Bouillon 
wished to take along with him. 


Three attachés of the French Treas- 
ury—MM. Barnaud, Roussel and Thion 
de la Chaume—left Paris to represent 
France in discussions at London of the 
French War debt to Britain. The com- 
mission of three was expected to func- 
tion at once. Finance Minister Caillaux 
expected to be in London as soon as he 
could tear himself away from preparing 
next year’s budget. 


ITALY 
The Opposition 


A considerable number of moons have 
lit the stark ruins of the Coliseum at 
Rome since the Socialist members boy- 
cotted the Chamber of Deputies and 
established headquarters on the Aven- 
tine Hill (Time, Jan. 19). 

The abstention of the Socialist Depu- 
ties from the Chamber proceedings 
merely aggravated a state of enmity be- 
tween them and the Fascisti; and, with 
lack of constraint on both sides, it is 
nothing short of a’ wonder that more 


blood has not flowed sideways through 
perforated veins. 

Deputy Giovanni Amendola, leader 
of the Aventine Opposition, took it into 
his head last week to take the waters 
at Montecatini, near Lucca in Tuscany. 
But it never occurred to him that that 
section of Tuscany was homogeneously 
Fascist. Not long after he had entered 
the hotel, swarms of Black Shirts 
scooted down the mountains, congre- 
cated before Signor Amendola’s hotel, 
groaned, booed, hissed. Finding little 
satisfaction in this, the crowd began to 
surge backward and forward, like a 
busy battering ram, in an effort to break 
the police cordons thrown round the 
building. Eventually several Fascisti 
dashed by the police, entered the hotel, 
chased Signor Amendola up to his bed- 
room on the fourth floor where he 
locked himself in. His secretary re- 
ceived a black eye for being heavy of 
foot and stiff of limb. At this point, 
Fascist Deputies prevented further in- 
surrection by urging the local Black 
Shirts to remain calm and Signor 
Amendola to leave town. 

In a car, accompanied by his secre- 
tary and two guardian Fascisti for 
safety, Deputy Giovanni Amendola leit 
Montecatini for the nearby town of 
Pistoja amid a bombardment of sibilant 
Italian hisses. In the open country two 
automobiles barred the road. The 
Amendola car stopped, instantly the 
party was set upon by about 15 stalwart 
Fascisti and soundly clubbed. At 
Pistoja, a few minutes later, the Deputy 
was found to be suffering from shock, 
numerous contusions and some nasty 
cuts. Nothing dangerous developed and 
he was shipped back to his home in 
Rome. 

The day following, Deputy Roberto 
Farinacci, Secretary General of the 
Fascisti, told a cheering audience in 
Naples that he could not deplore the at- 
tack on Signor Amendola. “It is time,” 
said he, “anti-Fascisti should know that 
this comedy cannot last longer.” This 
“comedy” was attacking the. Fascist 
Party. 

The Popolo d'Italia, Mussolini's 
organ, was longer-winded: 

“We declare that we deplore the vio- 
lence against Amendola... . If Amen- 
dola proudly declares that he always op- 
posed Fascismo, nothing is more natural 
than that some one would cross _ his 
path.” 

The paper continued by asking that, if 
the Fascisti do not represent the bulk 
of Italians, and if they are hated by 
them as the Opposition claims, how it 
was that nobody lifted a finger to help 
Amendola? “Must one believe,” it went 
on, “that the Opposition is suffering 
from a bad case of collective cow- 
ardice ?” 

Except for President of the Chamber 
of Deputies Caseratano’s calling at the 
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Foreign News—[Continued] 





Amendola house to express the sym- 
pathy of Parliament, official circles 
ignored the incident. 


Columbus Day 


One of the first decree laws to be 
issued since Parliament was adjourned 
(Time, June 29) established Oct. 12, 
the day on which Columbus is supposed 
to have discovered America, as a na- 
tional holiday. 

The measure was ignorantly alleged 
to be an act of courtesy toward the 
U. S. Government. This seemed far- 
fetched: 1) because Columbus, on his 
first trip west, did not discover the land 
which is now called the U. S.; 2) Ital- 
ians have always been at some pains to 
insist that Columbus was an Italian. 


DENMARK 
U.S. N. Visit 


At. Copenhagen, Danish capital, ar- 
rived four U. S. torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers. A reception by King Christian, by 
U. S. Minister John D. Prince, were 
among the honors accorded the officers, 
while the Danish damsels greeted the 
gobs as they are everywhere greeted. 


PORTUGAL 
Premier Out 


Following the second revolt of the 


year in Portugal (Time, July 27), Pre- 


mier Antonio da Silva presented his 
resignation to President Gomes, whom 
he advised to dissolve Parliament. 

President Gomes accepted the Pre- 
mier’s resignation. He did not dissolve 
Parliament; instead, he tried to find an- 
ether Premier. 


POLAND 
Land Reform 


The Diet (Parliament) decided last 
week that there shall be a great par- 
tition of property throughout the land. 

No owner may own near a city or 
industrial centre more than 150 acres 
and in the eastern border lands more 
than 750 acres. All surplus property, 
under the meaning of the act passed by 
the Dict, is to be purchased from the 
andlords by cash and 5% bonds and sold 
o the peasant on credit terms extending 
over 40 years. 


TURKEY 
While Bathing 


While bathing in the Danube, profli- 
gate Prince Abdul Kadir, a son of the 
late ex-Sultan Abdul Hamid, expired. 
Too much water in the lungs was the 
cause of his death. 

His father, Abdul Hamid, was one 
of the astutest and most brilliant of the 
36 rulers of the Turkish House of Os- 





man. Had he been less brilliant, the 
Young Turks might not have thrown 
him into prison in 1908.* 

His son, Abdul Kadir, was also bril- 
liant, and his radiance attracted more 
ladies than even a self-respecting Turk 
allowed in his harem. After his father 
was banished to a luxurious prison in 
what is now Greece, Abdul Kadir mi- 
grated to Budapest where women, wine 
and Tsigane music swelled his collec- 
tion of unpaid bills. He married the 
Hungarian equivalent of a Ziegfeld 
Follies beauty, but eventually abandoned 
her and the small, red heir to which she 
had just given birth. 


A few days later the Prince walked 
into a Budapest court in answer to a 
summons. The police were amazed. 
Further investigations were made and 
it was discovered that the Abdul Kadir 
who was drowned was not a Prince but 
a merchant. 


Constantinople Casino 


Where Sultans sat with their Sul- 
tanas,. gamblers are to sit with their 
winnings. 

The Yildiz Kiosk or Palace, former 
house of the Sultans of Turkey, was 
allegedly leased last week to a foreign 
amusement syndicate for an annual 
tribute of 300,000 Turkish pounds 
(about $165,000). 


The Kiosk is to be turned into a ca- 
sino on the lines of those at Monte 
Carlo and Nice. Hotel accommodations, 
cinemas, amusement parks, are also to 
be constructed. The Turks hope many 
people will come to Constantinople. 


CHINA 
Murder, Theft 


Various diplomatic sorties ended last 
week in a_ semi-official statement in 
Tokyo that the U. S., Britain and Japan 
were in entire agreement on all points of 
policy regarding China. A conference 
on Chinese customs at an early date was 
thereby approved as well as the creation 
of a commission to consider how and 
when extraterritoriality (trial for for- 
eigners in their own consular courts) 
can be terminated. 

Meantime, anti-foreign feeling con- 
tinued to run high in most of the eastern 
Provinces. Strikers remained out and a 
bloody clash took place between two 
Chinese factions at Canton. In the 
same place terrorists frightened the sex- 
ton of the foreign cemetery to flight by 
threatening to dig up the dead. In 





* After Adbul Hamid came Muhammad V 
(1909-18), Muhammad VI, the last Sultan 
(1918-22). 








divers places stories of shots fired at 
foreign transports were reported and 
lost nothing in being recounted. De- 
spite many difficulties, indications were 
that Chinese unrest was slowly ebbing. 

This favorable impression was quickly 
dissipated when news came from Man- 
churia that Morgan Palmer, U. S. citi- 
zen from New York State, had been 
killed while helping the inhabitants of 
a village near his ranch to beat off a 
horde of brigands. At the same time 
the brigands seized the person of Dr. 
H. J. Howard, eye specialist of the 
Rockefeller Hospital in Peking, who 
was visiting Mr. Palmer at his ranch, 
dragged him to their mountain lair, 
since when nothing has been heard of 
him. Mr. Palmer’s mother, Dr. How- 
ard’s son, one Harold Baldwin (for- 
merly of Derby, Conn.), together with 
wife and child made good their escape. 

A strong protest to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment at Peking was made by the 
U. S. Legation. An indemnity for the 
Palmer family and punishment of the 
bandits was presumed to have been de- 
manded. No change in regard to the 
policy of the U. S. toward China was 
expected. The killing of Mr. Palmer 
and kidnapping of Dr. Howard was in 
no way connected with the anti-foreign 
movement further south. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Notes 


Argentina. Like the flash that pre- 
cedes the thunder, the Prince of Wales’ 
chauffeur arrived in Buenos Aires to 
study the capital preparatory to driving 
his royal master about it. The Prince 
is expected from Uruguay on Aug. 14. 

Panama. At Cristobal in the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, the arrival of U. S. 
General John J. Pershing, traveling as 
President of the Tacna-Arica Plebiscite 
Commission (Time, Mar. 16, 23, 30), 
was enthusiastically signalled. Later, 
the General went to the city of Panama, 
paid his respects to President Rodolfo 
Chiari who was in mourning for a near 
relative. General Lassiter, Panaman 
soldier, gave a reception in honor of his 
U. S. comrade. 

Nicaragua. Proselytism is usually 
more dangerous for the proselyters than 
for the proselytees, as a party of 
Protestant missionaries discovered last 
week in Catholic Granada, Nicaragua. 
From the outset the local Catholic 
3ishop was distinctly adverse to having 
the Protestant Central American Mis- 
sion ensconced in his diocese. But the 
Protestants came, presumably to prose- 
lytize, and the Catholics grew irate, made 
angry noises, threw stones, then threat- 
ened violence, death. The missionaries 
—two females and one male—asked the 
Nicaraguan Government for protection. 
A commission of inquiry and 50 sol- 
diers were sent. 
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A New Play 


What Women Do? The tag end of 
the season brought to Manhattan one 
more little wanderer who should never 
have been allowed out of manuscript. 
Probably you cannot keep people from 
writing these things. About three times 
a year one of the writers has enough 
money to put his platitudes into the 
mouths of actors. Often the audience 
laughs at the wrong time. 

These actors were generally incompe- 
tent and their story about the same. It 
was about a doctor whose wife deserts 
him because he does not love her. Four 
years later she returns with a baby in 
her arms. Sick baby. He refuses treat- 
ment. She tells him the child is his. 
Four nurses and two doctors, all in 
white, gather round the tiny form. The 
wife staggers around the edges sobbing: 
“Will he live? Will he live?” Here 
the audience laughed. 


The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the light 
of metropolitan criticism, seem most im- 
portant: 


Drama 


Wuat Price Giory?—The stunning 
story of what really happened when the 
marines went to France for love and 
war. (The last month.) 

DestrE UNDER THE Etms—Eugene 
O’Neill’s rocky narrative of loneliness 
and infidelity on a New England farm. 
Has had the longest run of any of his 
plays. 

Waite Carco—A shrewd theatrical 
deduction on what might happen if a 
white man became too lonely among the 
native maidens of sandy Africa. 

Trey Knew Wuat Tury WAnTED— 
In which a San Francisco biscuit shooter 
transfers to a farm and an old Italian 
husband. The handsome farmhand 
sneaks up on their happiness. 


Comedy 


Is Zat So?—Ragged slices of most 
amusing slang sandwiched between Fifth 
Avenue affluence and the lightweight 
championship of the world. 

Tue Fatt Guy—The trials of a flat- 
dweller in Manhattan who could not hold 
his job and nearly went to jail in the 
last act. 

Tue Poor Nut—Undergraduate ab- 
surdities made entertaining by a good 
performance and a general indisposition 
to take the task seriously. 

Tue GortLLa—A preposterous and ob- 
vious bundle of burlesque on the subject 
of mystery plays. 

CAESAR AND GLEOPATRA—Shaw com- 














edy with Helen Hayes as the flapper 
Cleopatra. 


Musical 


August evenings may be well spent in 
expensive thoughtlessness at: Rose- 
Marie; Lady, Be Good; Ziegfeld Follies, 
The Student Prince, Artists and Models, 
ingaged, George White’s Scandals, Gar- 
rick Gaieties, Grand Street Follies. 


Coming Plays 


Herewith detailed are some plays for 
the coming season. It is obviously impos- 
sible to present an exhaustive schedule. 
There is nothing so severely unimportant 
as an unimportant play. This list in- 
cludes those which seem in the lottery to 
have the highest probabilities of success: 


August 


Spring Fever—A golf comedy by 
Vincent Lawrence, already played in 
Chicago under the title of Kellys Va- 
cation. With James Rennie and Mar- 
ion Coakley. 


Cradle Snatchers is a play in which 
Mary Boland will attempt to repeat 
the success of Meet the Wife. As- 
sisting her, Edna May Oliver. 


It All Depends—Comedy; locale, 
America; time, the present. Present- 
ing Norman Trevor, Violet Kemble 
Cooper, Katherine Alexander. 


The Patsy—Another comedy. By 
Barry Conners with Claiborne Foster. 
Goes to Chicago for a run. 

The Straight Shooter — Another 
comedy. This one by George Ab- 
bott and Winchell Smith. With Mr. 
Abbott. 


The Pelican, in the form-of a Lon- 
don success by F. Tennyson Jesse 
and H. M. Harwood, will alight with 
Margaret Lawrence. 


The Five O’Clock Man—French 
comedy, with Arthur Byron and Ja- 
net Beecher. 

Alias Santa Claus—A play long in 
Belasco’s hands, originally intended 
tor David Warfield. New star unse- 
lected. 


The Heart Thief—Adapted from 
the French of the late Sacha Guitry. 
Starring Billie Burke. 


Oh Mama!—Also a French for- 
mula for fun, which will serve to bring 
Alice Brady back after vaudeville and 
idleness. Normally emotional, she will 
try farce. 2 


The Jazz Singer—The story of a 
Hebrew singer of blackface mammy 
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George Jessel and 


songs. With 
Phoebe Foster. 

The Sea Woman—Blanche Yurka 
and salt water. 


The Enchanted April, from the 
nevel by “Elizabeth.” With Helen Ga- 
hagen, Elizabeth Risdon, Alison Skip- 
vorth. 


September 


The Fall of Eve—A comedy in 
which a very nice young wife gets 
cock-eyed. Ruth Gordon acting Eve. 


The Green Hat—Everybody knows 
about this one. 

The Vortex—Outstanding hit of 
last-year London. By and with Noel 
Coward. 


All Dressed Up—By Arthur Rich- 


man. Polite wit. 


Pomeroy’s Past—By Clare Kum- 
mer. Brings back William Gillette. 

The Advocate—E. H. Sothern’s re- 
turn without Julia Marlowe. From 
the French of Brieux. 

First Flight—A story of Andrew 
Jackson’s youth by Maxwell Ander- 
son and Laurence Stallings. (What 
Price Glory? authors). 

The Buccaneer—Based on certain 
oddities in the life and character of 
Sir Henry Morgan. With William 
Farnum and Estelle Winwood. For 
Boston. By the same Anderson and 
Stallings. 


Most of Us Are—More foolishness 
from the genial pen of Frederick 
Lonsdale. Ina Claire may play it. 


The Happy Man—A piece by 
Philip Barry in which Arthur Hop- 
kins is striving to interest Laurette 


Taylor. 
October 


Applesauce—A comedy by Barry 
Connors which entertained Chicago 
through much of last season. With 
Allan Dinehart. 


The Butter and Egg Man—Satir- 
ical fable of the theatre by George 
S. Kaufman with Gregory Kelly 
starred. 

The Passionate Prince—Designed 
by Achmed Abdullad and Robert H. 
Davis; will serve the ornate talents of 
Lowell Sherman. 


The School Mistress—By an Ital- 
ian, Dario Nicodemi. The school- 
mistress is Ann Harding. 

The Carolinian—Adapted from Sa- 
batini’s novel. For Sidney Black- 
mer. 


The Enemy—A very earnest burst 
of Channing Pollock anti-war senti- 
ments. With Fay Bainter. 

These Charming People— Michael 


Arlen’s second play. Based on bits 
of the book. With Cyril Maude. 
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Chicago* 
A Charming, Able Resident 
Reconstructs It 


The Story. At the end of this book, 
two portraits hang in an old city house. 
Out of one frame, in white muslin and 
blue sash, looks a beguiling red-headed 
Civil War nurse as she was just before 
she sacked an Italian count, married an 
ardent young mechanic and quit her pa- 
troon relatives to live in the young West. 

The other canvas, called Bitter Fruit 
by an old friend of the subject, is the 
same Ann Cortlandt Smith as a great- 
grandmother. The ropes of pearls are 
luminous, the velvets urbane. The 
dame’s expression is that of one who 
has found life out. 


Midway between the two portraits 
glimmers a mirror over whose forgetful 
have played the intervening 
years, as reflected in Ann’s and 
figure—Peter Smith’s pioneering — in 
steel; the “partnership” they were to 
have had in this as man and wife; his 
reticence and absorption in the business ; 
their first quarrels, his prosperity, their 
children; the great fire and his phoenix- 
like rise therefrom. 


surface 
face 


Ann had placed in Peter’s care the 
wealth she got from her uncle. How 
incapable of “partnership” he was had 
beer apparent when, in the business 
panic, she had rushed down to tell him 
he could use her bonds—and found he 
had already done so. The disunion had 
hurt her worse than dishonesty. She 
had slept in the guest room, gone 
abroad. In Paris she had nearly, not 
quite, succumbed to an animated young 
tenor—who came to tea years later, 
paunchy, professional, perplexed as to 
who she was. 


Having lost a son, Ann was braced 
against bereavement when Peter, retired 
from business and lost without it, passed 
also. She kept up the old house in a 
now-unfashionable part of the city, stub- 
bornly opposing her grandchildren’s sug- 
gestions that she take an apartment, just 
as Peter had opposed his lawyer about 
joining the Steel Trust. 


The Significance. There is much 
more to the story of the Smiths, and it 
is a good story. They and colorful con- 
temporaries live in the book, continu- 
Their author does 
not psychoanalyze or otherwise distort 
them. She has employed, with notable 
poise and richness, the formula of Gals- 
worthy’s Forsyte Saga against a thor- 
oughly U. S. background, Chicago. 
idents of that vigorous commonty will 
discredit their citizenship by failing to 
read this excellent chronicle of its child- 


ously and visibly. 


Res- 
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Smirus—Janet A. Fairbank—Bobbs 


($2.00), 











hood. Other non-readers will miss a 
sound, satisfying novel. 

The Author. Janet A. Fairbank 
, (Mrs. Kellogg Fairbank) has written 
of New York City (The Cortlandts of 


JANET A. FAIRBANK 


Poise, richness, charm 


Washington Square). Washington is 
far from unknown to her since her War 
work and suffrage activities. But Chi- 
cago—where lived her © distinguished 
lawyer-father, Benjamin F. Ayer, where 
she was born, where she is known for a 
charming hostess and able politician—is 
her home and her debtor. 


Idyll 


Tuis O_tp Man—Gertrude Bone— 
Macmillan ($2.50). Young David Niven, 
with notable talent, carves his soul into 


wood, Old John Dutton’s soul is with 
his wife of 48 years, with his ancient 
pony, his thatched cottage, his simple 
daily round as carrier in a pocket-vil- 
lage of fertile England. Young Eliza 
beth Niven’s soul is nowhere until she 
bears her son. Then it is abroad, seek- 
ing more to give the child than life, 
which she sees go into the grave of old 
Mary Dutton. Young David, trans- 
lated by his work, is no help to her. 
It is old John, in the wisdom of be- 
reavement, who leads her whither he has 
picked his way, beyond life to the Giver 
thereof. As he cured his pony of shy- 
ing at puddles by leading him slowly, 
so he goes with Elizabeth. He first 
shows her a dead whitethroat. 

To take up slack in her idyll, which 
is a lovely one, Mrs. Bone, wife of 
Etcher Muirhead Bone, sister-in-law of 
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Captain David Bone, S. S. Tuscanja, 
stations in the background one Helen 
Ross, brainy middle-aged virgin, as in- 
terlocutor. 


Queer Quadrangle 


SEIBERT OF THE IsLAND—Gordon 
Young—Doran ($2.00). Arresting 
things have been said about this book: 
that it is a ripping adventure story, a 
throbbing love tale, a novel of surpass- 
ing form written in remarkable Eng- 
lish. Stevenson has been mentioned in 
comparisons; even Conrad. Most of 
which is rot. It is merely an eventful 
chronicle, told rather slowly but with 
a steady eye on characters more self- 
controlled than colorful. A quixotic 
South Sea pirate (the hero of Author 
Young’s Hurricane IWiiliams) creates a 
situation—involving two _ half-native 
girls, a gentlemanly vagabond and Wil- 
liams’ amiably sardonic lieutenant— 
which alters, and is altered by, barrel- 
chested, sweating, heavy-handed Adolph 
Seibert, a German planter of Puloto, 
who married one of the girls, was loved 
by neither and got caught in a queer 
quadrangle when both girls loved the 
vagabond. 


Jap Lothario 


Tue TALE or Genj1.—Lady Murasaki 
(translated by Arthur Waley ).—Hough- 
ton Mifflin ($3.00). There were other 
weapons in Genji’s 11th Century Japan 
but none so invincible as the writing- 
brush. Thus, in a day when cultured 
Anglo-Saxons were beseeching ladies’ 
favors with the haft of a halberd, this 
informal son of a Nipponese emperor 
wrote: “Since first he saw the green 
leaf of the tender bush, never for a mo- 
ment has the dew of longing dried upon 
the traveler’s sleeve.” 


How your and 
crinkled made a indi- 
cating your rank and accomplishments. 
Even how you folded the paper 
portentous—with the ingenuity of devo- 
tion or a seductively casual grace. None 
excelled Genji at the art, and as he was 
extremely handsome and amiable, his 
otherwise indolent young life consisted 
chiefly in sleeping by day and traveling 
secretly by night in all directions from 
the palace. 


handwriting curled 
vast difference, 


was 


Flowers stir fragrantly, thin partitions 
slide furtively, high passion whispers 
delicate vows in poetic acrostics, silks 
shimmer and fall softly to immaculate 
floors in innumerable ladies’ chambers. 
The one incongruous note is heard when 
Genji steals home at dawn—the crazy 
axle-squeak of his bullock-cart 


Lady Murasaki’s 11th Century classic 
might well have waited more hundreds 
of years for a translator of Mr. Waley’s 
sense and sensibility. 
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In Hollywood 


Just as the presence of one literary 
lion redeems, for an ambitious hostess, 
the most supine soirée, so the presence 
of a single preéminent conductor enrap- 
tures the patrons ot summer musical 
seasons in the U. S. The “catch” of 
the Hollywood Bowl is Sir Henry J. 
Wood, famed British conductor. Re- 
cently he put his two feet together on 
the dais, made his prettiest bow to an 
audience that was probably the largest 
of his expansive career—an audience 
that bulged over acres of ground and 
crowded into the aisle down which, as 
Sir Henry bowed, a platoon of Welsh 
bagpipers marched with a strump of 
drums and a squealing strathspey. Be- 
hind Sir Henry’s head the Union Jack 
and the Stars and Stripes beamed at 
each other. He lifted his baton. 

“Now,” thought sophisticates, “he will 
exaggerate.” And truly it would have 
been easy, in the blue evening, to mis- 
gage the acoustics of the gargantuan 
Bowl. But Sir Henry, wiser than his 
critics, made his effects as precisely as 
if he had been in a concert hall; bril- 
liantly he conducted a rare Andante of 
Mozart’s, an unfamiliar suite by Pur- 
cell, the first Los Angeles performance 
of three movements from The Planets 
by Gustav Holst. Sir Henry had been 
encouraged to give some modern Eng- 
lish music; he chose Ethel Smyth’s On 
the Cliffs of Cornwall, a scene from 
The Immortal Hour of Rutland 
Boughton. 





A chubby little boy named Wood used 
to persuade the sextons of vast, dim 
London churches to let him climb up on 
the organ bench and poke his fingers 
into the triple-tiered keyboard. Later 
he studied at the Royal Academy, tried 
to be a composer, but it was not until 
he was engaged to conduct a series of 
Promenade Concerts in the new Queen’s 
Hall in 1895 that his name began to 
command space in the newspapers. It 
was then considered impossible to play 
good music for audiences at Promenade 
Concerts; they wanted to hear Goodbye, 
Dolly, I Must Leave You, or the airy 
ballads that squat Dan Leno was yodel- 
ing in the Empire Theatre. “But God 
bless my soul,” said Henry J. Wood, 
“if they don’t like Wagner, why God 
bless my soul I'll play him until they 
do.” Soon he went further, began to 
make the British public interested in 
Russian music. When people clapped, 
he made his orchestra rise and bow be- 
hind him—a practice new to British 
music. 

In 1911 he was knighted. In 1918 the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra asked him 
to become its permanent conductor. He 











© Keystone 

Str Henry J. Woop 

. . wiser than his critics 
refused. Sir Henry is adept at riding 
on the bicycle, punting, playing billiards, 
painting. 


Bayreuth 


The 16th revival of the Bayreuth fes- 
tival, the second since the War, opened 
last week with Die Meistersinger. Par- 
sifal followed, then the Ring. Wagner- 
ites crowded the town to capacity, en- 
thused over the general excellence of the 
performances. New hope was born in 
Manhattan opera-goers with the appear- 
ance of Tenor Lauritz Melchior, an able 
actor with a good voice, who will come 
next year to the Metropolitan Opera 
House to help relieve the nasal Tenors 
Rudolf Laubenthal and Curt Taucher. 


In 1872, when Bismarck’s iron mas- 
tiffs were seeking quiet kennels wherein 
to rest after their leap on France, 
Richard Wagner looked for a place to 
make a home for his old age. He chose 
Bayreuth—a village three hours by train 
from Niirnberg, visited by few tourists. 
With the help of Ludwig, King of 
Bavaria, he built his theatre—an enor- 
mous mousetrap to which the world 
soon began to beat a path. Nearby, he 
built his house. 

Brave days are still remembered in 
that house. Along its corridors goes 
Cosima Wagner, his widow—a_ grim, 
gaunt woman with the eyes of a sick 
eagle and the mouth of a field marshal; 
up and down she parades, while her pet- 
ticoat rustles. The whisper of memo- 
ries, ludicrous, pathetic, stirs to the 
swish of the old woman’s skirt along 
the empty hall. ... <A shaggy little 








man contorted over the piano, ,begging 
his wife to walk up and down the room 
because he “so loves the-rustle.of~silk. 
.” A’ swollen little man, throned 
among his friends, shouting: “Go 
away. Go to the kitchen. That is the 
place for women, You are talking rub- 
bish when you are talking music. « ss: 
The old woman sits down, begins to tap 
the floor with her long foot, thinking of 
Siegfried Wagner, sapless shoot of a 
strong tree, who went to the U. S. but 
failed to raise money for Bayreuth 
(Time, Aug. 4, 1924); of the night 
King Ludwig of Bavaria drove alone 
up the black highroad to Bayreuth to 
pay tribute at the grave of the dead 
Wagner; of the multitude of famed 
musicians, soloists in their own right, 
who accept a bare living wage at Bay- 
reuth to offer their Art to the Master; 
of the beer profiteers at the Festspiel- 
hiuser; of the shaggy, the swollen little 
man, lying on his back in the garden, 
with earth in his beard and the roots of 
flowers in his eyes—thinking. .. . 








ART 





Sargent Sale 


A sometime King of Portugal was 
helped to a quiet corner. Sir Gerald Du 
Maurier stared from a bench, uttering 
little cries of admiration. Lord Beatty 
stood up near the pulpit and facing him, 
packed along wooden forms like rooks 
on a wire, were all the famed Art col- 
Jectors, connoisseurs in England. They 
had come to Christie’s auction rooms to 
bid for the odds and ends that John 
Singer Sargent left around his studio 
when he died (Time, Apr. 27). The 
auctioneer turned suavely to the gentle- 
men on the forms, nodding at a raised 
finger that meant 200 guineas, catching 
a wink that raised the bid by several 
hundred. 

For a while he made about $1,000 a 
minute from such winks, nods. Then 
the company settled down to serious bid- 
ding. A representative of Governor 
Fuller of Massachusetts paid $35,000 
(the highest price of the day) for a 
small, irridescent canvas: Vigilio: A 
Boat With Golden Sails, bought five 
other pictures for the Governor’s grim 
home in Malden. Little paintings that 
Sargent had done when he was studying 

Venetian scenes, casual landscapes, 
watercolors — brought thousands of 
pounds; $23,000 for a diminutive canal 
scene, $11,000 for a picture of the Doge’s 
palace; $4,300 for Man Svated by a 
Stream, “undoubtedly the most expen- 
sive man,” said the London Evening 
News, “who ever sat by a stream.” 

When, late in the day, Christie’s door 
clicked behind the last bidder, it was 
found that the take was $730,000—‘a 
world’s record.” 
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CINEMA _ 








The New Pictures 

A Woman’s Faith. You may not 
believe in miracles but you cannot deny 
their adaptability to the cinema. This 
one is from Clarence Buddington Kel- 
land’s novel Miracle. Under discussion 
is the restoration of sight at the shrine 
of Ste. Anne de Beaupré in Quebec. 
Shortly after, the hero and the girl plot 
another miracle (to them): their mar- 
riage. He lost his eyes in a fight back 
in the furry wilds. A generally capable 
history, somewhat more serious than 
usual. 


The Ranger of the Big Pines. The 
indefatigable Western formulas are fol- 
lowed again to form a moderate melo- 
drama adapted from Hamlin Garland’s 
story Cavanaugh, Forest Ranger. The 
girl’s father—an outlaw for murder— 
returned to save her and her lover in 
the cabin pistol battle. 


Eve’s Lover. Irene Rich can make 
almost anything in the cinema seem 
fairly good. Which may make her a 
good actress or may prove that routine 
picture plots are better than they seem. 
This one certainly seems sloppy enough. 
It is all about an unloved wife and a 
Hungarian count. If you have enjoyed 
Irene Rich doing this sort of thing be- 
fore, there is probably no reason for 
warning you. 


The Half Way Girl. Explosion in- 
spectors found the demise of the Man- 
dalay one of the most shattering in 
screen annals. The producers bought an 
old packet, buried dynamite fore and aft 
and set her on fire. Just before the 
blow-up, they contrived to have Doris 
Kenyon and Lloyd Hughes evade the 
leopard that had escaped in the riot, and 
catch the last life boat. She had been 
an underworld wench; he was falsely 
accused of murder. Mostly as usual, ex- 
cept for the disruption of the Mandalay. 


Never the Twain Shall Meet is 
from Peter B. Kyne’s novel of the same 
name. The shapely bronzes which al- 
most any traveler scems able to acquire 
in the Pacific Islands in the form of a 
living household decoration are again 
discussed. Anita Stewart appears for 
the defense, lovely indeed, and marve- 
lously marcelled. There is a gentleman 
from San Francisco and a journalist 
who waits around for his rival to desert. 
The display is chiefly commendable for 
a collection of rarely beautiful exteriors. 


Not So Long Ago. Old New York 


and the first automobile cluster quaintly 





about a gentle love story of the little 
seamstress and the town dandy. Fine 
old costumes and deft direction by Sid- 
ney Olcott.’ Betty Bronson plays the 
little lady with the thimble. Her exceed- 
ingly agreeable activities prove that she 
was no flash in the Peter Pan. 








EDUCATION 





At Edinburgh 


Tis education forms the common mind: 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s in- 
clined, 


The World Federation of Education 
Associations spent an agimated week at 
Edinburgh, Scotland, reaffirming their 
belief that the proper inclination for 
trees (future citizens) of all countries 
is toward a condition of international 
affairs wherein armed hostilities shall be 
be rendered psychologically impossible 
through agencies vaguely known as “cos- 
mopolitan culture,” “international under- 
standing,” “human fellowship,” “world 
literacy.” 


To a short-sighted man, this desired 
inclination toward what is commonly 
called “world peace” may seem a thing, 
like the tropism of green twigs toward 
sunlight, so natural and to-be-expected 
as to render its discussion and “promo- 
tion” rather vapid solemnities. 


Not so the W. F. E. A. Unafraid that 
they would generalize their subject into 
thin air, they deployed last week in 
polyglot platoons to discuss international 
teaching of History (“banish war hero- 
ics”), Civics and Geography; establish- 
ment of standard courses, in the normal 
schools of all countries, on Internation- 
alism; establishment of a world univer- 
sity and a universal library service; 
agreement upon a reciprocal arrange- 
ment concerning university degrees and 
credits, whereby students could migrate 
from one university to those of other 
countries without interrupting their 
studies. 


A plenary session of the Federation 
was called to hear the world peace plan 
written by Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
Chancellor-Emeritus of Leland Stan- 
ford University, which last year won 
a $25,000 contest conducted by Raphael 
Herman, Detroit manufacturer (TIME, 
Dec. 15, INTERNATIONAL). Dr. Jordan’s 
plan would conscript the world’s school 
teachers, represented by twelve codp- 
erating committees, to work under the 
supervision of the W. F. E, A. 


Said Dr. Augustus A. Thomas of 
Maine, W. F. E. A. President: 


“It will be its [the Federation's] mis- 


‘sympathy. ... 








\ 


sion to comb out of the world civiliza- 
tion those virtues which lend themselves 


to happiness and progress, and foster and - 


cultivate them, and to make determined 
war upon those elements which retard or 
misdirect and which are hang-overs of 
primitive days.” 

Said King George V, through his dep- 
uty, Sir John Gilmour, Secretary for 
Scotland: “I follow with interest and 
” 

Eminent educators present: Presi- 
dent Henry Noble MacCracken of Vas- 
sar College; Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart 
(Frankfort, Ky.), foe of illiteracy; 
C. T. Wing, President of the National 
Union of Teachers of England and 
Wales; Dr. P. Kuo, onetime President 
of South Eastern University (Nanking, 
China) ; Mrs. Laura Puffer Morgan of 
Washington, D. C., who arose and an- 
nounced a World Hero Prize Compe- 
tition (12 prizes, $100) open to the 
school-child essayists of the world. Any 
school might submit essays on twelve 
heroes. The competition would end on 
“World Goodwill Day” (May 18). 

Before adjournment, Augustus O. 
Thomas of Maine was re-elected W. F. 
E. A. President. 


Paternal 


Secretary James J. Davis of the U. S. 
Department of Labor has departed for 
Europe (Time, July 27, CaBiner), but 
before he went U. S. parents had an in- 
timate communication from his Depart- 
ment. 


Secretary Hubert Work of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior has only re- 
cently (Time, July 27, CasInet) re- 
turned to his desk at the Capital, but 
during his absence U. S. parents had 
intimate advice from his Department as 
well. 

Folk who abhor paternalism in the 
Government must last week have leveled 
accusing fingers at both intimacies. 

The Department of the _ Interior, 
through its Bureau of Education, allied 
itself with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers* in a “concerted” 
campaign to admonish the parents of 
school-children to prepare their off- 
spring, physically and mentally, during 
the summer, for school in the fall. This 
pre-school preparation was to be ac- 
complished by physical examinations, in- 
struction in discipline, proper conduct 
in the home. 

The Department of Labor, through its 
Children’s Bureau, took the parental bull 
directly and single-handedly by the horns. 
Its Dr. I. A. Thom issued command- 
ments on child management: “Don’t 
bribe. Don’t make promises which you 
know you cannot or do not intend to 
keep. Don’t threaten a child in order 
to obtain control over him.” 

Among threats Dr. Thom doubtless 





*Membership: (some) 900,000, 
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had in mind: “Be good or the doctor 
will cut your tongue out.” 


“The old man with a black bag picks 
up little girls who don’t mind their 
mothers.” 


“Steal more jam and I'l! whistle for 
the green-eared boogey man in the hall 
closet.” 


Dr. Thom’s injunctions were accom- 
panied by literature on the responsibili- 
ties of parenthood (including cheerful 
ness at mealtimes), upon the fostering 
of juvenile initiative (anti-apron- 
string), upon the manly (“battle of 
life’) assets to be implanted by judicious 
denial of childish desires. 


The Great Trial 


The pens and tongues of contumely 
were arrested. Mocking mouths were 
shut. Even righteous _ protestation 
hushed its. clamor, as when, having striv- 
en manfully in single combat, a high- 
helmed champion is stricken by Jove’s 
bolt and the two snarling armies stand 
at sudden gaze, astonished and bereft a 
moment of their rancor. 


The death of William Jennings Bryan 
(see Page 6) furnished Tennessee’s 
anti-Evolution case with a climax. In 
the trial itself (Time, July 6 et seq.), 
there was no climax. Judge Raulston, 
having denied the defense an injunction 
against Teacher Scopes’ indictment on 
the ground that the state anti-Evolution 
law was quite unconstitutional, and hav- 
ing further refused to admit scientific 
evidence (save as affidavits* in the rec- 
ord to instruct higher courts) by which 
the defense would have sought to dis- 
prove Scopes’ misdemeanor through 
“reconciling” the Biblical with the sci- 
entific account of creation, there re- 
mained to the trial nothing but the bald 
testimony of two schoolboys that Scopes 
had “taught Evolution.” Though the 
trial lasted a fortnight, costing over 
$25,000,+ the schoolboys’ testimony was 
practically all the farmer-jurors were 
permitted to hear in the courtroom. It 
alone constituted the basis for their ver- 
dict of “Guilty.” 


After the judge had charged the jury, 
Defense-Counsel Darrow shuffled to the 
barrier. He could not enter a plea of 
guilty and retain his client’s right of ap- 


* Two affidavits were entered in the record 
to indicate the nature of testimony scientists 
would have borne if permitted. Dr. May- 
nard M. Metcalf of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity drew upon Zodélogy to demonstrate ‘‘God’s 
ever-growing revelation of himself.” Wilbur 
A. Nelson, State Geologist of Tennessee, 
showed how the study of Geology, permitted 
in Tennessee these 97 years, would be im- 
possible without introducing the theory of 
evolution. 

+ Though counsel served feeless, the de- 
fense put its costs between $20,000 and $25,- 
000. The largest items were transporting to 
Dayton the group of expert witnesses whose 
testimony went unheard. Actual court costs 
were $300, treble the fine imposed. 
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peal in a higher court. But he could 
and did tell the jurors he saw no alter- 
native for them but such a verdict. Said 
he: “We think we will save our point 
and take it to the higher court and set- 
tle whether the law is good, and also 
whether he [Judge Raulston] should 
have permitted the evidence. I guess 
that is plain enough.” 


The deferise having moved to submit 
the case to the jury without argument, 
there was no final address by Mr. Bryan. 
To the latter this was disappointing, 
since he had prepared an oration which 
he told friends was to have been “the 
capstone” of his public-speaking career 
and the prelude to a nation-wide cam- 
paign against what Mr. Bryan suspected 
was an organized conspiracy among 
scientists to undermine and overthrow 
the temple of Fundamentalist religious 
belief. s 


The jury withdrew to the shelter of a 
sweet-gum tree (it was raining) on the 
courthouse lawn, cast one ballot, re- 
turned after five minutes to the box. 
Called to the stand to state why he 
should not be convicted and fined $100 
(the minimum penalty), said Teacher 
Scopes: “...An unjust. statute. I 
will continue in the future as I have in 
the past to oppose... .” 


The Baltimore Sun furnished the 
culprit his $500 bond. The defense 
promptly entered its appeal. The court- 
room rang with fresh speeches, all be- 
nevolence and good-fellowship (ex- 
cept between “Agnostic” Darrow and 
“Bigot” Bryan). A reporter thanked 
the court for its courtesy and hospitality. 
So did a nondescript tourist from a back 
bench. The courtroom was emptied of 
its human contents. 


Appeal. In September, the Su- 
preme Court of Tennessee, sitting at 
Knoxville, will contemplate arguments 
for and against the two propositions of 
Appellant Scopes: 1) That the anti- 
Evolution law, prohibiting the teaching 
of any theory of creation which denies 
the account found in Genesis, is uncon- 
stitutional under Tennessee’s Bill of 
Rights, being sectarian; 2) that if the 
law were valid, teaching the theory of 
Evolution would not—in Scopes’ case, 
did not—constitute a misdemeanor since 
the two accounts—Biblical and scientific 
—can be shown to be compatible. 


With Mr. Bryan dead, the prosecution 
will continue in the able hands of legal- 
istic, shrewd young Attorney General 
Stewart and whimsical, shrewd old 
“General” Ben G. McKenzie. Lawyers 
Darrow, Dudley Field Malone, John R. 
Neal and Arthur Garfield Hays of the 
defense, all of whom were expected to 
carry on, will be joined by Lawyer 
Frank Spurlock of Chattanooga, well 
versed in the peculiarities of Tennessee 
law. Wrote Teacher Scopes for the 
Hearst press: ‘Success is ultimately 
with us.” 
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RELIGION 
Fosdick’s Pulpit 


Down will come some apartment 
houses and private dwellings near the 
Union Theological Seminary on River- 
side Drive, Manhattan. Up will go a 
temple. The tearing down and the 
building up will be largely financed by 
John Davison Rockefeller Jr. In the 
temple will be a pulpit. And in the pul- 
pit will be Harry Emerson Fosdick.* 

These were things easily foreseen 
from the fact that the Riverside prop- 
erty had been conveyed last week to the 
Empire Mortgage Co., a Rockefeller 
bag. 


Long Hair 

It is customary that the Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals of the M. E. Church, from time 
to time, take stock of the moral and 
spiritual assets of the U. S., issue official 
evaluations thereof. 

It is customary that these evaluations 
be sober, businesslike. 

Last week a report was issued, So- 
berly it noted the splendid progress of 
its child, Prohibition. Soberly it an- 
alyzed “the new corruption of novel and 
magazine fiction . . . perverted litera- 
ture . . . of an appalling character.” 
Soberly it marked the “degradation of 
the American theatre” and the “con- 
scienceless theatrical manager.” So- 
berly it warned of “sport perversion, 
characterized by brutality or gambling.” 

Then, recalling that all these evils 
have their defenders, the report became 
at last rhetorical: 

“We should not forget that there is a 
group calling itself intelligentsia which 
is conducting considerable war on every- 
thing typically American, which includes 
ordinary morality and decency. These 
people may be intelligentsia but it is 
strange that they do not even know 
when the time has arrived for a hair- 
cut—these men are enemies to the coun- 
try and Americans should regard them 
as such.” 


Saint’s Body 

St. Christine the Virgin—nearly 200 
years ago her body was removed from 
the Roman catacombs to a monastery 


nearby. Having been presented by 
Pope Pius XI to the Rt. Rev. Joseph 
Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland, the 
body will be removed this month from 
Rome to the Catholic cathedral of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bishep Schremb’s diocese had con- 
tributed largely to the “House of Cata- 
combs” recently built outside the walls 
of Rome by the Pontifical Commission 
on Sacred Archaeology. 

*Dr. Fosdick last spring accepted the pas 
torate of the Park Avenue Baptist Church on 
conditions that would permit an “inclusive 
membership’’ and the building of a church 
edifice seating 2,500 near Union Theological 
Seminary, one of whose luminaries he is 
(Time, May 25). 
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MEDICINE 


Psycho-Foundation 

“But, my d-e-a-r, you shouldn’t tell 
your d-r-e-a-m-s like that in p-u-b-lic. 
Don’t you know what that m-e-a-n-s? 
Buzz-buzz-buzz-buzz.” 

The dreamer goes home stariled, cu- 
rious, full of vague notions and curios- 
ity, a prey to delicious contemplation of 
the “sublimations” from “suppressed 
desires” her (his) friend has hinted, 
more or less darkly, more or less igno- 
rantly. Practising “doctors of psycho- 
analysis” are not now uncommon in the 
world, charlatans of the sort that has 
battened on prevailing mental and medi- 
cal fads since a skulking witch-doctor 
first sold a pickled dog’s eye to a savage 
with a belly-ache. 

Against these latter and to stem the 
tide of hurtful misconception they see 
rising, friends and relatives of Dr. Sig- 
mund Freud of Vienna, pioneer investi- 
gator of “unconscious mentation,” have 
urged him to accept the presidency of 
an International Psychoanalytical Foun- 
dation. 

Scholarships to Berlin and Vienna, 
free treatment to poor patients and the 
dissemination of authentic literature 
would constitute such a Foundation’s 
program. Last week Dr. Freud ac- 
quiesced, stipulating that a governing 
committee must do the work and leave 
him free to pursue his own work, which 
is from 8 a, m. to 7 p. m,, receiving pa- 
tients, writing at books until midnight 
(Time, Oct. 27). 

U. S. figures sure to figure in the 
Foundation’s foundation and upon its 
governing committee: Dr. Clarence P. 
Oberndorf of Manhattan, onetime 
(1923) President of the American Psy- 
choanalytical Society and Editor of the 
International Journal of Psychoanalysis; 
Dr. Abraham Arden Brill* of New 
York University, “first U. S. practitioner 
of Freud's doctrine” and a U. S. trans- 
lator of his works; Dr. Edward L. Ber- 
nays, Manhattan, “counsel on public re- 
lations” and nephew to Dr. Freud. 





A film entitled The Mystery of the 
Soul was also announced last week. 
Produced by the Berlin concern UFA, 
every foot will be planned, scrutinized 
by Dr. Freud. The subject: popular 
demonstration of psychoanalysis. 
Veterinarians 

3efore a meeting of the American 
Veterinary Association at Portland, 
Ore., stood a dog. Angered®*by the faces 
that festooned the air about him, the 





*At the time of the trial of Murderers 
Leopold and Loeb in Chicago a year ago, Dr. 
Brill attracted attention by declaring that 
George Washington and Woodrow Wilson as 
well as the murderers were “schizoids,”’ i. e., 
independent persons, progressing on aims tan- 
gential to the tendencies of the day. Abraham 
Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt he classed as 
“syntonics,” i.e., persons following a line 
which, however set, synchronizes with their 
Surroundings. 








dog tried to bark, failed, tried again— 
and again only the dismal spectre of a 
bark issued from his inflamed throat. 
He laid his head down on his paws. 
Two sad-eyed goats stood nearby. For 
these goats had lost their happy bleats; 
they would converse no more. A veter- 





© Keystone 


Dr. A. A. BRILL 


“First U. S. practitioner of Freud's 
doctrine” 


inary surgeon, one Dr. F. R. Whipple, 
explained to the faces how simple it had 
been to remove the bark, the two bleats 
—as simple as taking adenoids from a 
human being. Said he: “My method 
will save the lives of many dogs who 
would otherwise antagonize their friends 
by ill-timed howling.” 
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True Greatness 


Guess, and guess right if you can, 
what newspaper in the U. S. carries the 
most advertising. A paper without ad- 
vertising may be an editorial success, 
but a paper with many pages of adver- 
tising is a great financial success; for 
advertising is the golden reward of suc- 
cessful journalism. 


And what U. S. paper has the most 
advertising? Is it any of the great or 
the near great? The New York Times? 
The Boston Transcript? The Chicago 
Tribune? None of these. The proud 
publisher of the greatest amount of ad- 
vertising since Jan. 1, 1925, could not 
keep it to himself. He began to adver- 
tise it. He is Frank B. Shutts, who 
publishes his Miami Herald in booming 
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Florida. These are the statistics he sets 
forth: 
SEVEN DAYS A WEEK LEADERS 


Lines* 
Lr eee 18,024,587 
MN A ica sw cceweivegeedse 16,414,678 
ee 15,948,574 
a ae 13,587,936 
Los Angeles Times............... 13,156,654 
ee a ee ee 12,671,279 
cc ee 11,885,342 
Los Angeles Examiner ........... 10,862,405 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch........... 10,556,160 
Columbus Dispatch .............. 10,478,036 

SIX DAYS A WEEK LEADERS 

Lines* 
Milgee Mera ok 13,419,560 
SON BOOB ios i's icv kdeswcaea 11,998,266 
Chicago Daily News .............. 10,331,101 
he OS ay ee 9,403,656 
PMI. PUOEE «0:50 6 pe viseeseiens 8,277,458 


PU UE NOS icin big ded ee ibe 8,157,150 
Los Angeles Times............... 7,947,064 
Columbus Dispatch .............. 7,535,739 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch........... 7,345,800 
ie rae 6,269,943 
Los Angeles Examiner ........... 6,215,240 


Not Small 


The same boom which raised The 
Miami Herald (see above) to its finale, 
has also elevated The Miami Daily 
News. Last week the News opened a 
new $1,500,000 home overlooking Bis- 
cayne Bay, a building marked by a 
great tower—270 ft. high, patterned 
after the Giralda Tower at Seville. In 
celebration of the event it published a 
504-page Sunday edition, including 15 
color sections of 24 pages each. There 
were about 1,000 illustrations and 
enough “news” matter to fill 35 books 
of ordinary size. It also carried adver- 
tising of 1,500 business concerns for an 
aggregate of 813,036 agate lines. 


Disturbing News 


Death alters circumstances. Good 
humor before is not always good taste 
afterward. It was bad luck for a num- 
ber of publishers that Mr. Bryan died 
shortly after he had once again focused 
the limelight upon himself and they were 
just about to caricature him. 

Life had printed 20,000 copies of its 
weekly issue when news of Mr. Bryan's 
death was received last week. An edi- 
torial conference was called and the 
26,000 copies were cast into the meta- 
phorical waste-basket. All jokes and 
cartoons at Mr. Bryan’s expense were 
removed from the press and replaced by 
other material. Then printing recom- 
menced. It must have been costly. 

The New Yorker (a magazine-about- 
town) was just ready to go to press, and 
found itself obliged to reset considerable 
type. 

Similarly in the theatrical world the 
Garrick Gaieties, a review given by the 





* “Agate lines,” in which advertisements 


are measured. Each “agate line” is a space 
a column wide and deep enough to accommo 
date a line of type very slightly smaller than 
the type in which this footnote is printed. 





younger players of the Theater Guild, 
deleted a skit in which one Philip Loel 
ably impersonated Mr. Bryan. 


Lése-Majesté 


Mistakes are costly, and the bigger 
the maker, the bigger the cost. Last 
May, The Saturday Evening Post pub- 
lished an article by one Meade Minni- 
gerode, a young Manhattan litterateur. 
It was titled Rachel Jackson—An In- 
formal Biography. In it the story of 
the wife of Andrew Jackson was told 
in a chatty manner, a manner similar to 
that in which Mr. Minnigerode had pre- 
viously retailed in the Post the faults 
and foibles and personal characteristics 
of other characters in U. S. history— 
Aaron Burr and others. 


No one had taken serious offense at 
Mr. Minnigerode’s chats about Burr and 
his friends, but when he came to de- 
lineating Rachel Jackson, the wife of a 
President of the U. S. and an idol of the 
state of Tennessee, he was guilty of 
lése-majesté, 


And Tennessee took offense. It said 
the article was scandalous and untrue. 
It rose to the defense of Rachel and 
Andrew Jackson. Patriotic societies met 
and passed resolutions denouncing Min- 
nigerode. Senator Kenneth D. McKellar 
of that state called the article “cruel, 
inhuman and untrue a carefully 
prepared political attack on the Demo- 
cratic party an attack upon the 
good name of an innocent woman now 
dead 97 years.” 


Whether it was in a fit of repentance 
or not, the Saturday Evening Post last 
week published a wandering, anecdotal, 
sentimental eulogy of Jackson and His 
Beloved Rachel by one John Trotwood 
Moore. The eulogy was spread over 
five pages. 


Mr. Moore pointed out one inaccuracy 
in Mr. Minnigerode’s article by telling 
the true story. The original article said: 
“And sometimes the General went away 
and got into trouble. He was always 
quarreling and vituperating and fight- 
ing . . . with Mr. Dickinson, whom he 
pronounced to be a worthless, drunken 
blackguard scoundrel, and finally killed, 
quite deliberately, on a May morning 
when the other’s pistol stopped at half- 
cock.” 


General Jackson challenged Dickinson, 
who was a crack shot, because he had 
insulted Mrs. Jackson. They fought 
with pistols at eight yards. Dickinson 
fired first and wounded Jackson near 
the heart. Jackson took deliberate aim 
and pulled the trigger. Then it was 
not Dickinson’s, but Jackson’s, pistol 
that stopped at half cock. Jackson, 
sorely wounded, cocked it again and 
shot Dickinson, mortally wounding him. 


The other items in the original article 
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which Mr. Moore objected to included: 


1) That. Mrs. Jackson in ‘her. later 
years was a “stout little body . ..a 
fat, coarse little brown-skinned woman 
in dowdy clothes.” Mr. Moore con- 
tended that she was good looking, well 
mannered throughout her life. 


2) That “after dinner she sat beside 
the General in front of the fireplace and 
smoked her long reed pipe, and some- 
times she handed it to a guest with a 
cheery: ‘Honey, won't you take a 
smoke ?’” Mr. Moore said she suffered 
from phthisis and smoked not for pleas- 
ure but for her health. 


3) That it was “useless to pretend 
that she was not illiterate.” To this 
Mr. Moore replied that spelling did not 
matter and that bad spelling was very 
common among prominent people in her 
day 


4) That Andrew Jackson was a young 
blade very fond of fighting and swear- 
ing. Mr. Moore answered that he did 
so only in youth, and very little by com- 
parison with other men of his time, that 
he fought only three duels. 


One other point the apologists of the 
Jacksons insisted upon: that the rela- 
tions of the Jacksons were utterly free 
from moral blame. Jackson’s political 
enemies stirred up a scandal many years 
ago about his marriage. Rachel Jack- 
son had been first married to a man 
named Robards. He was cruel and they 
separated. Later, word came that he 
had secured a divorce through the legis- 
lature of Virginia. Thereupon Jackson 
married her. It developed a couple of 
years later that the divorce had never 
been granted. Robards had merely been 
granted the right to sue for divorce. 
He finally did sue, on grounds of adul- 
tery, and got his decree. Then the Jack- 
sons were married again. This was the 
cat:se of many scandalous attacks on the 
Jacksons. It led him into the Dickinson 
duel and other troubles and quarrels. 

Mr. Minnigerode, setting aside any 
question of moral blame, criticized Jack- 
son for his “impetuosity” and “slender 
knowledge of the law” for not first 
making sure that a divorce had been 
granted. 


SCIENCE 


The Pole-seekers 


Whooping Cough. First it was ice- 
floes (Time, July 20). Then it was mos- 
quitoes (TimE, July 27). Last week it 
was whooping cough—no very fearsome 
obstacle but enough to prevent Com- 
mander Donald B. MacMillan and his 
fellow Pole-seekers from _ stretching 
their legs ashore on Disko Island, Green- 
land, where urchins* were reported to 
be hacking, whooping, spraying germs 


* Commonly thought of as a child’s disease, 


whooping cough afflicts adults also, some- | 


times with mortal violence. 


abroad all up and down the roék-strewn 
coast. 

Mates. Her propeller repaired 
(TrME, July 27), the Bowdoin last week 
plowed northwards through bucking 
seas that reduced the contents of her 
refrigerator to succotash and minimized 
the food consumption of the few men 
that retained vertical postures. 

Under the cliffs of Disko, near God- 
haven, an Eskimo kyak (canoe) manned 
by men in yellow oilskins hailed the 
pitching Bowdoin in some strange and 
unintelligible language. As the range 
shortened, it was perceived that the men 
spoke English, that they were Mac- 
Millan’s companion-explorers from the 
Peary, which had preceded the Bowdoin 
to Disko and lay at anchor around a 
point. 

Coal. Shortly both ships headed 
north again for the boat-base at Etah, 
the expedition’s last sea-lap. The Bow- 
doin put m at Umanak en route, where 
80 much-appreciated tons of coal were 
shipped (thanks to the Danish Govern- 
ment’s courtesy in waiving the danger of 
a fuel shortage in Greenland). Aboard 
the Peary went Governor Rosendahl of 


‘North Greenland. 


Joke-Book. Hearing Mr. MacMil- 
lan say that conversation shortages are 
dire dangers to Arctic explorers (TIME, 
July 13), some of his friends presented 
him with a joke-book before he went— 
90 sheets of paper each with an alleged 
joke written out upon it by such folk as 
Governor Brewster of Maine, Governor 
Fuller of Massachusetts, Mayor Curley 
of Boston, Mayor Hylan of New York, 
Colyumnist Don Marquis, Naturalist 
Ernest Thompson Seton, Actor Charles 
Winninger, Mrs. Charles Winninger 
(stage name: Blanche Ring), Publicist 
Bruce Barton, Jackie Coogan. The col- 
lection was entitled A Log of Laughter, 
One Laugh A Day. Provided they do 
not get stranded in the North, MacMil- 
lan and friends can count upon one loud 
laugh per day until the return. Speci- 
men joke: “A Jew was solving a cross- 
word puzzle. He said to his family: 
‘Give me a word in one letter that means 
a food, and it isn’t T. Quick. Give up? 
X.’ (Meaning eggs for those who do 
not get the accent)—Blanche Ring.” 

Schoolboy. In Middlesex, England, 
as the Bowdoin was crossing the Arctic 
Circle, a schoolboy established two-way 
communication with her radio operator, 
relayed to the U. S. many messages 
MacMillan had been unable to transmit 
through U. S. stations. The boy used a 
simple apparatus with a wave-length of 
40 metres, receiving on a circuit invented 
by Operator Reinartz of the Bowdcin. 

In Canada. Canadians raised their 
eyebrows at the news that MacMillan 
intends claiming for the U. S. any con- 
tinent or island “found” in the area in- 
cognita north of Beaufort Sea. At Ot- 
tawa, they pointed confidently to a tab- 
let affixed to the entrance of the Parlia- 
mentary library. Replica of a tablet 
that was erected Dominion Day (July 
1), 1909, at Winter Harbor, Melville 
Island, this reads: “This memorial is 
erected today to commemorate the tak- 
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Another wonderland for Alice 


In search of new adventures Alice 
stepped through the magnifying glass 
and found herself in the wonderland 
of telephone making. 


Here at the great telephone factory 
things were coming to life. Little 
things that she never could see before. 
Little distances like one one-thousandth 
part of an inch, that she didn’t know 
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Protectors for telephones, 
These little soldiers have 
uniforms that mist fit to 
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were worth bothering about, now be- 
came immensely big and proud and 
important. ; 

And why not? These little bits of 
thingsaretreated with such great respect 
and care at the telephone factory. 

And thatis why your Western Elec- 
tric telephone is made so well and lasts 
so long. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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ing possession for the Dominion of Can- 
ada of the whole Arctic Archipelago 
lying to the north of America from 
long. 60° W to 141° W [Alaska line] 
up to latitude 90° N [the Pole].” 

In Manhattan, Explorer Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson wrote a newspaper article 
about “six elusive poles” that intrigue 
the explorer: 1) The North Pole; 2) 
the Magnetic Pole, near Boothia Felix, 
Canada; 3) the Pole of Inaccessibility 
(farthest from navigable waters), some 
400 mi. from the North Pole, toward the 
Aleutian Islands; 4) the Pole of Great- 
est Cold, which is either at Verkhoy- 
ansk, Siberia (minimum winter tempera- 
ture 95° below Zero, Fahr.) or in cen- 
tral Greenland (almost as low in winter, 
colder than Verkhoyansk in summer) ; 
5) a Wind Pole (i.e. starting point for 
winds) in central Greenland, where high, 
cold ridges shed cold air downwards on 
both sides; 6) the Land Pole (centre of 
the earth’s land masses) arbitrarily fixed 
at Greenwich, England. 


Cook 


In Leavenworth (Kan.) Penitentiary, 
expert now at needlework sits Dr. Fred- 
erick Albert Cook, self-proclaimed but 
discredited “discoverer” of the North 


Pole (1908). Last week Dr. Cook was 









































Hotel Diiitiee 


John ME Tlowic President & Manager 
Delaware | at Johnson Rrk Buffalo N.Y 


The management of this hotel believes unreservedly in upholding 
the Constitution of the United States 











Boxing 


In Manhattan, a Hebrew lean as a 
knife-blade was introduced to a squat 
Italian. Instantly the Italian tried to 
hit the Hebrew in the face. A furious 
scuffle ensued, continued. Some twelve 
minutes later a doctor was bending 
anxiously above the Italian—one Ed- 
ward Shea of Chicago—while the He- 
brew—Charley (‘Phil’) 
remained bantamweight champion of the 
world. It had been an unusual fight for 
the reason thet Rosenberg, though can- 
nier than his challenger, disdained to 
employ the artful dodges of science, but 
traded punches with the  wild-eyed, 
bloody-mouthed, berserk Shea. Many 
who saw the little men belabor each 
other thought of another battle in which 
a champion who could box met a chal- 
lenger -who could hit, said: “The big- 
gest thrill since Dempsey smacked Firpo 

Dr. F. A. Coox oy 
“Expert at needlework” In Columbus, Kan., Middleweight 
Champion Harry Greb won a newspaper 
decision over one Billy Britton in a 
bout arranged by the Anti-Horse Thief 
Association. 

Siki. Senegalese (“Battling Siki’) 
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reported “in such a bad mental and phy- 
sical state” that he might never finish 
his term (begun early this year) of 
from 1 to 14 years for oil-stock fraud. 
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Waffles and Cheshire Cheese 


The editor of “The Atlantic Monthly” says 
that reading A, Edward Newton’s article in 
the July number may “arouse in ‘Atlantic’ 
voyagers an appetite for Cheshire Cheese.” 

Mr. Newton tells of an authority who makes 
the statement that “there is no private house 
in which people can enjoy themselves so well 
as ina capital tavern. Sir, a tavern chair is 
the throne of human felicity.” 

At The Touraine we cannot offer you Cheshire 
Cheese but we can and DO arouse an appe- 

A well 


known writer on hotel topics, Cecil Gregg, 


tite in our guests for “Waffles.” 


says this about us: “Mr. Howie has recently 

opened a waffle room in his basement where 

he serves the FINEST WAFFLES GROWN 

IN AMERICA; they are the golden treasury 

of Mr. Howie’s career, and he properly ap- 

preciates that fact. The longer you commune 
with them, the greater the delight. Hail to 
The Waffle King of America.” 

In this “capital tavern” comfort is enjoyed. You 
will find our chairs “thrones” that invite your 
ease. And here you come in direct contact 
with the mighty power generated at Niagara 
Falls, and translated into the finest waffles 


in all the world. 


Rosenberg—., 
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Next d. 


(real name Louis Fall) onetime (1922- 
23), light-heavyweight champion of the 
world, was lumbering home along a dark 
street in Manhattan last week, when he 
spied two men fisticuffing under a street 
light. Thinking to teach them a lesson, 
he banged their heads together. A knife 
flickered; Peacemaker Siki fell to the 
ground with a great wound in his cheek. 
The physician who stitched him together 
some hours later expressed doubt that 
the amazed Senegalese would ever fight 
again. 

But nonetheless Siki improved in 
health. It was found that after all his 
jugular vein had not been severed. His 
wife came to call on him and he de- 
manded “clo’s.” She opined that he had 
best remain in the hospital for a while 
in pajamas. It appeared, after she had 
gone, that he did not acquiesce in her 
proposal. He fixed his eye on a press 
observer who was standing near by. 
Siki staggered weakly out of bed, seized 
the reporter’s arm for support, marched 
out of the hospital, into the strect. 
There he hailed a taxicab and disap- 
peared again into the places where he 
disappears, 


Tennis 
At Glencoe, Ill. William T. Til- 


den II, lean-faced histrion, dearly loves 
to make a great gallery prickle with the 
delicious belief that it is about to see 
the defeat of a champion, dearly loves 
to astound that gallery with a crashing, 
irresistible rally. 

He thus indulged young George Lott 
in the finals of the Clay Court cham- 
pionship (Time, July 27). Last week 
in the Illinois State tournament at the 
Skokie Country Club, Glencoe, Ill., he 
mocked Harvey Snodgrass, No. 6 on 
the ranking list, in the same fashion, 
permitting him to come within two 
points of winning. Score: 6-4, 3-6, 7-5. 

In his semi-final match against How- 
ard Kinsey (No. 4 nationally), the crowd 
soon saw that he was at it again. For 
the first two sets he played idly but 
effectively, led at 6-4, 7-5, then dawdled, 
flapped his serve like a chef turning a 
meat-ball, made clownish errors so that 
Kinsey won the third and fourth sets, 
6-2, 6-3. In the fifth set, with Kinsey 
leading at 5-2 and the gallery becoming 
demoniac, he decided that his moment 
had come, 

sriskly he walked to the umpire’s 
chair, removed, for the first time at 
Glencoe, his shaggy sweater. He called 
for a pitcher of ice-water, dashed its 
contents over his head. Rolling up his 
sleeves, he prepared to serve. ‘Ooh,” 
gasped the crowd. Tilden put down his 
rocket, called for a towel that he might 
dry his hands. A famed actress cried 
out helplessly: “That man is immor- 
tal.” Then, deliberately, he served. A 
great cheer went up. Kinsey, unnerved 
by this mummery, bungled; superbly the 
champicn swept up the set, the victory, 
8-6, 

Next day he won the finals from 








William M. Johnston, his Davis Cup 
teammate and rival, whom he has de- 
feated so often since he took the na- 
tional title from him in 1920. The score 
was 6-4, 6-3, 9-7. Johnston stood the 
grilling pace (which lasted an hour and 


© Keystone 
H. Kinsey 
Fis opponent was immortal 


a quarter) well. He came off appearing 
fresh, which was more than he did aiter 
his defeat by Tilden at Forest Hills last 
year (Time, Sept. 8). But he did not 
have the drive to meet the drive. Tilden 
said of himself that he played the 
best tennis that he has ever played at 
Chicago. 


Sandy Wiener of Germantown, Pa., 
protégé of Tilden, lived up to his pa- 
tron’s hopes by taking the Junior Cham- 
pionship 10-12, 6-4, 6-4, 6-4 from Berke- 
ley Bell of Austin, Tex. 


In the doubles, Howard Kinsey and 
his brother Robert (No. 16 in ranking) 
were leading Tilden and Sandy Wiener 
when Robert crashed full length to the 
court with cramp in the abdomen, The 
match went to Tilden and Wiener by 
default, but Johnston and Clarence J. 
(“Peck”) Griffin overcame them in the 
final, 6-4, 6-3, 6-0. 


a: a 


The preliminary playing of the tour- 
nament was spiced by the elimination of 
George Lott, 19-year-old Chicago boy, 
by one Wray Brown, ranked 13 places 
under him. Score: 6-1, 6-2. 


At Manchester. Playing with the 
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On board the famous Cunarder 


“FRANCONIA” 


the pre-eminent world-cruising ship 


Sailing Eastward 
from New York Jan. 14th 


A Cook’s “Cruise De Luxe’? — 


which means the best! Eighty-four 
years of experience, a unique world- 
wide chain of offices, and the pat- 
ronage of the highest type of 


travelers. 


(One wondrous panorama be- 
gins with MADEIRA, presents the 
FRENCH RIVIERA, NAPLES and 
ATHENS, then CAIRO, at the 
height of its social season; INDIA, 
CEYLON, SUMATRA and JAVA 
at their best; THE PHILIPPINES; 
CHINA — South and North—cul- 
minating with PEKING at its most 
attractive season; JAPAN, when the 
cherry blossoms are in bloom; 
HONOLULU, and KILAUEA, 
PANAMA CANAL, etc. 


Fares are fully inclusive and 
cover all Shore Excursions 


Many enthusiastic letters from 
the guests of our 1925 Franconia 
Cruise have reached us; we 
shall be glad to tell you about 
their glorious experiences. 





THE CRUISE SUPREME 
to the 
MEDITERRANEAN 
on the White Star “Ship of Splendor” 
“HOMERIC” 

Sailing from New York Jan. 23d, 1926 | 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 253 Broadway 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
Los Angeles Toronto 





Boston 
San Francisco 


| Montreal Vancouver 


















Study BUSINESS in 
New York City 


—the world’s business center 


— logical place to study business is in 
a business center. New York City, with 
its manifold business activities, becomes your 
laboratory when you study at New York 
University. Here, surrounded on all sides 
by a business atmosphere, your training as- 
sumes a deeper meaning. 

Business executives are aware of the short- 
age of highly trained assistants. They are 
demanding that the young men who start in 
their offices shall have a training and a prac 
tical knowledge of business problems. 


School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance of New York 
University 


The school does not offer students the ex- 
pectation that in three or four years’ time 
they will be prepared to assume managerial 
positions. But it does teach them straight 
thinking. It does give them a working knowl- 
edge of the elements of modern business. 


Courses 
The school offers courses in 
Accounting Journalism 
Advertising Management 


Banking and Finance 
Trade and Transportation 


and in every other phase of business. The 
basic problems and principles of daily busi- 
ness routine are taught. 


Graduates of accredited high schools are 
accepted as regular students. limited 
number of men and women with successful 
business experience are accepted as special 
students. All students, however, must meet 
the University’s requirements of mental and 
personal fitness. Registration for the fall 
term begins September 14th. The school 
opens September 22d. For bulletin and com- 
plete information address The Registrar, 
New York University, 110 Washington Square, 
New York City. 





New York University 


The ten schools of New York University 


School of Education 

Washington Square 
College 

Graduate School 

School of Retailing 


At University Heights 
College of Art and 
Pure Science 
School of Engineering 
At 125th Street and 


First Avenue Z 
Medical School At 90 Trinity Place 


Graduate School ef 
Business Admini- 
stration 


At Washington Square 
School of Commerce 
School of Law 
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rigid over-eagerness of one whom vic 
tory would somewhat surprise, Mary 
K. Browne bowed to Helen Wills in the 
finals of the Essex County Country Club 
tournament at Manchester, Mass., 6-2, 
6-1. 


Uniform Ball. In accordance with 
the report of a committee appointed last 
March to determine what hardness, what 
softness was proper to a tennis-ball, the 
International Lawn Tennis Federation 
last week passed a regulation standard- 
izing the resilience of balls in the U. S., 
England, France and Australia. “Under 
a pressure of 18 Ib., the ball shall not be 
compressed more than .315 of an inch 
or less than .290 of an inch,” 


Golf 


It is to state tournaments that young 
sportsmen aspire for their first laurels 
Aging sportsmen retire thither for their 
last. Last week: 

@ At Long Beach, L. IL, the New 
York State golf title was comfortably 
won by stocky Jack Mackie Jr., 18, 
from Stephen Geoghegan, 20, after the 
two had disposed of a field including 
such foes as “Ham” Gardner (Buf- 
falo), Frank Wattles Jr. (Buffalo), 
E. H. Driggs Jr. (Garden City, L. I.). 
@ = At Brookline, Mass., the Massachu- 
setts State title went for the sixth time 


to aging Francis Ouimet, onetime 
(1914) national amateur champion, 


after he established a six-hole lead on 
youthful Winthrop Hersey (Wellesley) 
with a 68 in the morning round of their 
match, 


Camp’s Chair 


Last week the place of the late Wal- 
ter Camp on the Intercollegiate Foot- 
ball Rules Committee was filled. The 
place of the old Yale coach was given 
to a newer one—to T. A. D. Jones, foot- 
ball coach at New Haven since 1916. 


New World’s Records 


Swimming. 200-yard breast stroke: 
Walter Spence of Brooklyn; time, 2 
min. 38 3/5 sec.; at Keansburg, N. J. 

Running. 400-metre relay for 
women: Finnish team; time, 51 3/10 
sec.; at the International Proletarian 
Olympiad, Frankfort, Germany. 


Record? 


In San Francisco last week, a dusty 
Wills Sainte Clair automobile stopped 
beside a curb. Out leaped one L. B. 
Miller, who had left Manhattan 102 hr. 
45 min. (less than 4% days) before 
Motorist Miller asserted that this time 
lowered the previous record by. more 
than 7 hours, 





BUSINESS 





Foreign Financing 


The flow of U. S. investment capital 
abroad during the past year has been 
unprecedented. It was last week an- 
nounced that during the first six months 
of 1925 U. S. imports of foreign securi- 
ties amounted to $551,591,000. Europe 
with $237,600,000 proved the principal 
borrower, while $151,081,000 went to 
Latin America and $131,910,000 to Can- 
ada. Rumors of new foreign loan pro- 





posals abound in Wall Street. The only 
serious obstacle to the continued import 
of foreign securities so far seen is the 
cbjection of the Coolidge Administra- 
tion to the flotation of loans by countries 
still debtors to the U. S. Treasury. 


Tax-Exempt Bonds 


With further surtax and income-tax 
reductions apparently slated for adop- 
tion during the next Congress, the old 
subject of tax-free securities may lose 
its former significance. The National 
Industrial Conference Board has esti- 
mated that on July 1 last about $14,000,- 
000,000 of such tax-free bonds were out- 
standing in the hands of investors— 
13.6% more than on Dec. 31, 1923, and 
242% more than on Dec. 31, 1912. The 
July 1, 1925, figure included about 
$2,750,000,000 of Liberty Bonds. 

Even under the reduced income and 
surtax rates of 1924, a taxable bond 
would have to yield 8.33% to net an in- 
vestor with $500,000 or more income as 
much as a 4%% tax-exempt bond. 
Nevertheless, the prospect of tax reduc- 





tions in the near future has apparently 
dulled the edge of the investor’s appetite 
for tax-exempt bonds, for sales during 
the first half of 1925 were less than for 
the same period of 1924. 

Of the tax-exempt issues of the past 
year, 17.8% were for state governments, 
14.8% for counties, 12.5% for school 
districts, and 54.9% for towns, cities, 
etc. Of all state and municipal issues 
put out in 1924, 27.2% were for the 









building of streets, roads and _ bridges, 
30.6% for schools, 10.3% for municipal 
water works, 7.7% for general improve- 
ments, 6.8% for sewers, 6.3% for build- 
ings, 5.2% for soldiers’ bonus, 2.2% for 
parks. 


Cotton Report 


Seldom has such a complete reversal 
been indicated as in the U. S. cotton 
report for July 16, as compared with 
that for June 25. The earlier estimate 
of the crop had indicated a “condition” 
of 75.9, and a total crop of 14,339,000 
bales. Suddenly the statistics veered 
around, and the later report indicated 
condition at only 70.4 and a total crop 
of only 13,588,000 bales—a smaller out- 
put than the actual 1924 crop of 13; 
627,836 bales. The discrepancy between 
the two estimates for the current crop 
amounts to 751,000 bales. 

The incident created many conjec- 
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Parlez - vous Francais? 


Sprechen Sie Deutsch? 
{Habla usted Espanol? 


Could you go to Europe and speak 
well enough to be understood by 
customs and railway officials, hotel 
people, taxi-drivers, waitersP Could 


you understand them? 


Everybody 


wants to be able to talk and read at 
least one of the three principal Euro- 


pean languages—either for 


travel- 


ling abroad, for general culture, or 


for business reasons, Can you? 


If not how would you like to learn quickly 
and easily =the way children do? 


REMARKABLY 

simple new method 
of teaching languages now 
enables you to speak and 
read French, German or 
Spanish in only a few 
weeks — without once 
translating or referring to 
a dictionary! Not a word 
of English in any lesson— 
yet you learn a foreign 
language at sight, and understand it. 


This revolutionary method is based 
on the natural way in which children 
learn languages, by “mental absorp- 
tion.’ You know how quickly a for- 
eigner’s child—even only five years old 
—will “pick up” English from his 
American playmates, and be speaking 
fluently, while his parents are still strug- 
gling to express the simplest thoughts. 


Well, the Pelman Method of Language 
Instruction is built upon the principle 
that this child uses instinctively. Just 
like a child learning to speak, you do 
not bother at first about grammar, In- 
stead, you learn from the very first les- 
son how to use the language itself—you 
learn progressively how to say just what 
you want to say—you rapidly acquire 
the habit of using the new words, the 
meaning of which you understand at 
sight as you go along. When you can 
speak, read and understand others read- 
ily, then—and then only—you get the 
knowledge of grammar you need in a 
new, simple way, which makes it both 
easy and very interesting. 


Why You Can Read 
Another Language at Sight 


If somebody told you to read a foreign 
newspaper at sight you would probably 
say: “Impossible! Why, I don’t know 
a word of any language but English!” 
Yet, amazing as it may seem, the fact 
is that you do actually know hundreds 


Guarantee : 
Every Pelman Language Course is 
taught with the absolute guarantee 
that if the student is not completely 
satisfied after completing it, his tui- 
tion will be at once refunded on 
demand. 
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of words in French, Spanish and Ger- 
man, which are almost identical with 
words in English. 


What does this mean? Simply that 
you already have a start toward learn- 
ing any foreign language you choose. 


The Pelman Method is the only one 
which has ever made full use of this 
amazing fact, yet the similarity of words 
in the principal languages is the obvious 
foundation of language teaching. Let 
us see how this revolutionary discovery 
works out in a specific case. - 


Suppose, for example, that you have 
decided to learn French. (The Pelman 
method works just as simply with other 
languages.) When you open the first 
lesson of the Pelman method, you will 
be surprised to see not a single word of 
explanation in English. But you soon 
realize that no English is necessary. 
You find that you already know enough 
French words to start—words that are 
almost the same in English—and that 
you can easily discover the meaning of 
the unfamiliar French words by the way 
they “fit in” with the ones you recognize. 


Speak Well and Understand 
Perfectly — In Three Months 


By means of this revolutionary system, 
within eight to twelve weeks, you will 
be able to read books and newspapers 
in the language you have chosen. Al- 
most before you realize it, you will find & 
yourself able to speak that language 
more fluently than students who have 


| 
ee | 
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studied it for years in the 
toilsome “grammar-first” way. 


This is no exaggeration. 
In England, where this won- 
derful new method was orig- 
inated, tens of thousands of 
people have found it makes 
foreign languages astonish- 
ingly easy to learn. In 
America, this success was at 
once duplicated. It is by far 
the most practical and sen- 
sible way to learn French, 
Spanish and German. 


One of the most valuable features of 
this system is that correct pronunciation 
and accent are taught from the very 
first lesson, by a remarkable new in- 
vention that makes this part of your 
progress astonishingly easy. 


Send for Free Book 


This free book shows you what a 
real cultural benefit, what a wonder- 
ful means for pleasure, it is to have 
another language at your command. It 
will give you a convincing demonstra- 
tion of the method; it actually shows 
you that you can read, at sight, a page 
of the language you decide to learn. It 
shows why it is possible to guarantee 
that you will learn either French, Span- 
ish or German within three months, to 
your satisfaction, or it will cost you 
nothing. Can a fairer offer than that be 
made? Send for it today. It costs you 


nothing. It places you under no obliga- 
tion. 


The Pelman Language Institute 
Approved as a correspondence. schooi under 
the laws of the State of New York 
Suite L-668 


2575 Broadway New York City 


FP et eee ees ee eee ees eee eee eee ee 
@ THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
- Suite L-668, 2575 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me full information about the Pelman 


t System of Language Instruction 
a Name 


@ Address 
1 


I am interested in 
[ ] Germen 
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Every TenYears 
A fortune 


Escapes From 
The Average 
Income 


Far bigger than youimagine is the fortune that 
lies hidden in the modest income. Far easier 
than you expect is the process of accumulat- 
ing wealth, if you go about it the right way. 


Ten years from today, you will either have a comfor- 
table fortune, or you will have allowed itto slip, un- 
noticed, from your income. The miracle of 642% in- 
vested and reinvested the definite Forman way 7 takes 
your future out of the hz ands of chance, The surprising 
fact is that you can actually make sure of financial in- 
dependence by buying your fortune month by month. 


Don’t think that the ease and luxury of financial inde- 
pendence at fifty are beyond you. We have just pub- 
lished a remarkable book, on the Science of Fortune 
Building. See, in this free book, how money doubles 
itself. in a little more than 10 years. Find out how big the 
fortune is that will either escape or accumulate from 
your in«ome during the next ten years. This book not 
only tells how much to put by to reach your financial 
goal, but also tells how to put it by without hardship. 

Summed up in this new book is the financial experi- 
ence of 40 years for big and little investors, without a 
loss to any customer of ei ither principal or interest. Be 
guided by this free book x hether your yearly income 

is $2,000 or $20,000—whether you have only your sav- 
ings .to invest or a large estate to administer. It places 
your financial future clearly before you--to make of it 


what you will. 
Ask for Booklet No. A-1278 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 

New York Pittsburg Minneapolis Des Moines 
Springfield Peoria 
40 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


| GEORGE M. FORMAN & CC:MPANY 
| 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Lil. 
Send me a copy of your booklet A-1278, ‘““The 
Science of Fortune Building,’’ which contains 
Tested Plans for Building a Fortune. 


Name 


| Address 


City 


Si cieaiccali iia alee pene tiaeniandamiindiial 
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tures. Some held that the June 25 re- 
port of a large crop had depressed cot- 
ton prices, enraged planters, stirred up 
politicians and frightened the Govern- 
ment employes making it; and that the 
latter were in consequence trying to 
right the matter by making an under- 
estimate of the crop to raise cotton 
prices and allay political wrath. This is 
not the first time that political manipu- 
lation of the Washington crop estimates 
has been suspected and charged. How- 
ever, the position of cotton prophet is a 
difficult one at best, and the crop itself 
is subject to sudden changes of con- 
dition in its present stage of growth. 


A striking feature in the July 16 re- 
port was the poor condition indicated 
for the Texas crop; the condition figure 
for this leading cotton state sank from 
64 in the earlier report to only 56 in 
the later one, due to the continuance of 
drought in the Southwest. Also, the 
yield per acre in pounds for Texas fell 
between the reports from 112 to 101. 


Optimists for a big 1925 cotton crop, 
however, still point out that acreage 
planted this year is much greater than 
last year, and that in 1924 the mid-July 
estimate proved more than 1,500,000 
bales less than the cotton crop actually 
harvested last fall. 


Matches 


A recent flotation of 450,000 partici- 
pating preference shares of the Interna- 
tional Match Co., handled by a syndi- 
cate headed by Lee, Higginson & Co., 
has directed the attent.on of the U. 
to some curious features of the match 
industry abroad. The primary purpose 
of the new stock flotation was to acquire 
for International Match a 20-year lease 
of the Republic of Poland’s govern- 
mental match monopoly, which has a 
capacity of about one billion boxes an- 
nually. 


The International Match Co. is a Dela- 
ware corporation organized in 1923 to 
acquire the capital stocks of various 
match companies operating 75 manufac- 
turing plants in countries outside Swe- 
den. But the control of International 
Match is in turn held by the Swedish 
Match Co., an old and profitable Swedish 
concern. which formerly did its financing 
in London. 


Under the agreement with the Re- 
public of Poland, International Match 
advances funds to Poland at 7% interest 
and amortization, and capital to pur- 
chase Polish match factories and de- 
velop the Polish. chlorate industry. Out 
of the company’s earnings, the Polish 
Government will furthermore receive 
about $1,000,000 annually, wile Inter - 
national Match will receive 12% on all 
money it invests, plus amortization. Any 
remaining profits will be divided equally 
between the Company and the Polish 
Republic. 


In Wall Street, the agreement was 
looked upon as a sound business stroke 
by the Polish Government, in getting 
current funds and future assured in- 








come, while at the same time avoiding 
the inevitable difficulties of itself en- 
gaging in business. 


British Steel 


The British iron and steel industry is 
at present very much a child of mis- 
fortune. Everyone’s hand is against ‘t 
except Premier Baldwin’s—himself an 
important steel master—yet the Premier 
seems powerless to avert depression from 
his own trade. 

To begin with, British steelmakers face 
a strongly unionized body of workmen 
whose wages are already much higher 
than those of competing German and 
French workmen; the British _ steel 
workers are now agitating a new pen- 
sion scheme for themselves, the expense 
of which must result in higher prices 
for the output of British mills. 

Secondly, German coke makers and 
French iron miners are now sufficiently 
cn rapport to make probable shortly a 
union of the two complementary in- 
dustries and consequently lower prices 
for Franco-German steel. 

Thirdly, despite Premier Baldwin, the 
British Government refuses to protect 
home steelmakers by a tariff. Steel is 
considered a basic material, and must 
be had cheap. British steel costs about 
$10 per ton more than foreign steel. 
England, true to her free-trade princi- 
ples, believes in buying the foreign steel 
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that tell how to invest wisely 


“I found that 6% out of every 10 new 
Miller Bonds are bought by old customers 
of the Miller House,” said a well-known 
manufacturer. ‘“‘Repeat sales in my business 
are only 3 out of 10. 

“That was argument enough for me. I 
have purchased three times since the first of 
the year, and Miller Bonds now represent a 
substantial part of my bond holdings.” 

Write for Booklet 7807, which fully de- 
scribes Miller Bonds paying up to 7% interest. 

Federal income tax refunded. 4 

The chart at top shows the increase in the 
per cent of Miller Bonds bought each year 
by old customers of the House of G. L. 
Miller & Company. The period covered is 
the last five years of the company’s long 
existence. 

This chart clearly shows the increasing sat- 
isfaction of Miller bond-holders with their 
investment and dealings with G. L. Miller 
& Co., Inc. 


G.L. MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED i 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City 


NO INVESTOR EVER LOST A 
DOLLAR IN 


MILLER uwesreses 
BONDS 
































Investigated and 
Approved 


[NVESTIGATION and analysis of bonds, so thorough as. 
to satisfy the most cautious investors and give the final 
assurance of safety, is the cardinal principle S.W.STRAUS 
& Co. 


Every issue of Straus Bonds, whether secured by prop- 
erty in New York or San Francisco, Toronto, Canada, 
or Dallas, Texas—wherever it may be in the wide field 
of Straus operations — has the same exhaustive investi- 
gation. Then, only, may it receive the stamp of approval 
of a lending organization unique in its character and un- 
equalled in its specialized knowledge and experience. 


This organization, with offices in all the principal cities, 
constantly is investigating city properties upon which 
loans are desired, and selecting and offering to the public 
only the best first mortgage bond issues. 


The thoroughness with which this House conducts its 
investigations is best attested by its record of forty-three 
years without loss or delay in payment to any investor. 























Write today for list of current investments yielding 6% 
for most maturities—with Straus safety. Ask for 





new BOOKLET H-1525 
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The Straus Hallmark on a real estate bond stamps it at 

' once as the premier real estate security. 

S.W.STRAUS & CO. 
“ 


ESTABLISHED 1882 ~ INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 























Straus BuILDING Straus BuILDING Straus BuiLpiInGc 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 79 Post Street Michigan Ave., at Jackson Blvd. 
New York SAN FRANCISCO Cuicaco 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 











© 1925—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 















The Concrete 









First venti BON DS 


Investigate now this seasoned in- 
vestment field while 8% is prevailing, 
legal interest rate. Our $100 to $1000 
First Mortgage Bonds are secured 
by income - paying business property 
authoritatively appraised at double 
the amount of the mortgage loan. In- 
terest coupons payable semi- 
annually. Bonds underwrit- 
ten and protected by Filer- 
Cleveland safeguards. Refer- 
ences: All Miami Banks. 
Write for illustrated, descrip- 
tive book, “8% and Safety.” 


THEFiLeR- -GLEVELAND Po 


1708 BEDFORD BLDG., MIAMI, FLA. 
New York Chicago 























when it is cheaper and letting her home 
manufacturers of steel go hang. 

In 1924 Britain exported 1,000,000 
tons less steel than in 1913, and im- 
ported 200,000 tons more. For the 
twelve months ending in May, 1925, 
Britain’s steel imports cost her $100,000,- 
000. Meanwhile the cost of doles and 
pensions has shot up from about 5c a 
ton in 1913 to $1.75 per ton today. 
















Rubber 


In the leisurely English manner, clear- 
ances of stock sales on the London ex- 
change are made only semi-monthly in- 
stead of daily as in the U. S. When the 
second July settlement came around last 
week, the exchange machinery almost 
broke ; clerks were worked overtime for 
many hours. It all came about because 
of speculation in rubber stocks follow- 
ing the rise of the better grades of rub- 
ber to $1.20 a pound. 

This increase follows from British 
laws restricting rubber production in 
her colonies, laws passed to do away 
with overproduction that was impover- 
ishing the industry. The restriction has 
about quadrupled the price of rubber. 






















English manufacturers have to pay 
just as much as Americans, but since the 
U.S. is using 70% of the world’s rubber 
supply, she is hard hit. Two. years 
ago the UV. S. paid less than $200,000,000 
for British rubber. This year the rub- 
ber bill will probably go over $400,000,- 
000—two and a half times as much as 
Great Britain pays the U. S. annually 
on her War debt. 















U. S. rubber users. are complaining. 
A few days ago they called on Secretary 
of State Kellogg to see whether he 
could do anything for them. Later they 
stopped at the British Embassy — and 
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asked it to send word to London that 
they would like more rubber. 


The effect on the U. S. rubber indus- 
try has been marked. Wage cuts of 
5% to 10% have been made by several 
companies. Prices of auto tires and 
tubes have been advanced 10% and 15% 
other rubber goods as much as 20%— 
all to balance the books because of a 
larger item opposite “raw material.” 


Telephone 


Industries never tire of reciting their 
greatness. Occasionally the recital is an 
astonishing reminder of the size and 
complexity of social and industrial or- 

‘nization. Last week, for example, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
issued a booklet of statistics on its busi- 
ness—just figures—but large ones: 
€ 20.5 billion telephone conversations 
a year in the U. S. 

@ 24.5 
@ 67.8 million miles of telephone wire 
strung from pole to pole. 
€ 63% of the world’s telephones in the 
J,» 
@ = Per capita conversations number 182 
a year in the U. S. (Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden—124, 109, 95—follow next 
in order. Russia averages 4 conversa- 
tions per capita annually.) 
@ = The city with the most telephones 
per capita is San Francisco with 28.8 
per 100 population. Other cities in or- 
der are: Omaha (28.3 per 100), Minne- 
apolis (24.8), Stockholm (24.6), Wash- 
ington (24.1), Chicago (23.8), Denver 
22.7), Los Angeles (22), Toronto (21). 
@ = Cities with less than five telephones 
per 100 population include: Amsterdam, 
Osaka, Buenos Aires, Brussels, Ant- 
werp, Glasgow, Liverpool, Prague, Man- 
chester, Marseilles, Birmingham, Tokyo, 
Milan, Shanghai, Naples. 


@ The world’s prize non-user of tele- 
phones is Ecuador. She has only 392 
and only 125 miles of telephone wire. 


million telephones in use. 


Van Sweringen Testimony 


If the Van Sweringen brothers, worn 
with testifying before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on their pro- 
posed Nickel Plate merger, have re- 
pented of ever entering the railroad 
business, they at least give no sign of it 
They are patient, courteous, frank. 
Counsel H. W. Anderson, representing 
the minority Chesapeake & Ohio stock- 
holders, is infinitely inquisitive. Counsel 
Newton D. Baker for the Van Swerin- 
gens, continues to protest against a con- 
tinued unlimited inquiry into the past of 
the present Nickel Plate. The Van 
Sweringens answer frankly all questions 
asked them. Meanwhile it is July in 
Washington. 

O. P. Van Sweringen testified that he 
and his brother acquired 70,000 shares 
of the C. & O. from H. P. Huntington 
& Co. at $100 a share, and turned it in 
to the Nickel Plate at $80, thus pocket- 
ing a personal loss of $1,400,000 on the 
transaction, The remarkable Cleveland 





brothers then purchased 180,000 
more through J. P. Morgan & Co. 

As soon as the name of .“Morgan” 
was heard, Mr. Anderson showed signs 
of special alarm—a common and popular 
habit beside the Potomac. He attacked 
the approval of the merger by the C. & 
O. stockholders as a “stock manipula- 
tion and a financing-rigging scheme.” As 
to details, however, Mr. Anderson failed 
to specify. Just how these matters were 
relevant to the fairness of the Van 
Sweringen merger plan, he failed to 
state. Ex-Secretary of War Baker de- 
manded that the scope of the inquiry in 
the future be limited. The I. C. C,, 
impartial but sweltering, reserved its 
decision, 


shares 


Potter Plan 


Among the many schemes to rehabili- 
tate the St. Paul Railroad, not the least 
ingenious is that worked out by the re- 
ceivers, Mark W. Potter and Edward J. 
Brundage, and known as the “Potter 
plan.” This is almost literally a scheme 
for robbing Peter to pay Paul—the 
Peter in this case being other Western 
lines more prosperous than the St. Paul. 
The receivers argue that any increase in 
rates in the Western carriers should be 
pooled among them in such a way as to 
give the neediest roads the largest share 
of the increase. If, for example, the 
Great Northern should realize a tidy 
profit by increased rates, much of this 
profit would be taken from it and turned 
over to the St. Paul. In this plan, Mr. 
Potter claims that it is undoubtedly legal 

(Continued on Page 31) 





MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things” 











Depew 


“Chauncey Depew,” intoned a clerk 
in a Brooklyn police court last week. 
The furtive-eyed perspiring group of 
profaners of public morals, committers 
of malicious mischiefs, waiting there for 
their cases to be called, gaped, nudged 
one another, bent forward excitedly : 
hear charges read. Chauncey Depew, i 
was alleged, had made indecent advances 
to one Mrs. Louise Kracher, had ad- 
dressed her in profane language. The 
malodorous crowd leered knowingly at 
the culprit—a bald, skinny little man 
with glasses. 

“Are you any relation to the finan- 
cier?” asked the magistrate. 

“No, your honor, but my father ad- 
mired him extravagantly and conferred 
a great honor on me when he gave me 


” 


his name. ... ‘ 
The court dismissed charges against 
Chauncey Depew. 


Licensed 


In Seattle, one Oscar Lemdahl built 2 
cottage, shingled it with 2,300 discarded 
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automobile license plates. Said a puns- 
ter: “Garage men for many miles about 
have pandered to his licentiousness.” 


Carved 


In North Bergen, N. J., one Emma 
Albert, one Otto Carver, were up in a 
Ferris Wheel. The wheel swayed at the 
top of its circle; Miss Albert’s forehead 
was carved in a horrible fashion. The 
carving was caused by Carver’s teeth. 


Baffled 


In Manhattan, Gabrielle (Mrs. John 
De Fuller), “The World’s Only Half- 
Woman,” famed circus horror, sideshow 
spectacle, born without legs, height 2 ft. 
§ in., weight 128 lb., disappeared from 
her home. Her husband, “a strapping 
six-footer,” was positive she had not 
been kidnapped, did not think she had 
eloped, was baffled... . . 


. . . 


Tail 


In San Antonio, Texas, was born of 
normal human parents a child with a tail 
(length unspecified). On _ physicians’ 
advice, the father, the proud mother de- 
creed that the tail should be amputated 
when the child attained an age of seven 
months. 


Hand 


In Chicago, one John Donahue, 
broker, was playing bridge. He dealt 
himself-a hand and was casually ar- 
ranging the cards when suddenly the 
blood rushed to his face, then drained 
away; his wan lips twitched. “Beg par- 
don?” asked the opponent on his: left, 
one Neutz, who had been waiting for 
Broker Donahue’s bid. “One diamond,” 
whispered Donahue. “Three spades,” 
said Neutz. “Four diamonds,” said 
Donahue, “five... six... seven.” But 
Neutz, holding ace, king, queen, jack 
and four low spades, and supported by 
his partner, went up to seven spades, 
began to play them. On every trick 
Donahue discarded a diamond; he had 
held 13 of them, a perfect hand—many 
times rarer than a hole in one at golf. 
The stupidity of his initial bid robbed 
him of a chance to win. 





TIME, The Weekly News-Magazine. Edit- 
ors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. As- 
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Time to Re-tire? 
Geta 


FISK 


‘There is a Fisk Tire for every car, every road 
and every purse. Quality beyond question 


ALBRIGHT . 


RUBBERSET 


<a 
Holds Its Friends 
By Holding Its Bristles! 


This Cross-section view shows how the bristles 
of every Albright Rubberset Shaving Brush are 
tverlastingly gripped in vulcanized rubber of 
flint like hardness. Not a bristle can ever / 
loosen, let alone fall out—and real shaving 
satisfaction is insured. 
Warning—Though the Rubberset name 
is often imitated Rubberset 
cuality is beyond Bs possibility of 
successful imita- (mm tion. Be sure 
the name AL- , @7@BRIGHT\@ 
an p RUBBERSET \ 
, Is_on the shav- & 
ing brush you buy. 
A product of 
RUBRERSET Co. 


Fvery Bristle 

Held Everlastingly 
ina“Bull Dog”Grip 
of Hard Rubber! 
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UPSTAIRS 
AND 
DOWN 


Maufoir House, 
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Tn THE MAYFAIR 
one may give a lunch- 
eon or a dinner party 
upstairs or downstairs, 
because the MAYFAIR 
restaurant funétions 
just as efficiently up- 
Stairs as downstairs. 


Edward H. Crandall 
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Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section 
of Harper’s Magazine—Every month you will 
find many alluring suggestions and vivid pic- 
tures of America and faraway placesincluding 
the announcements of a large number of 
Tourist Agencies, Railroads, Steamship Lines, 
Resorts and Hotels, 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we will publish each 
month the sailing dates for Europe and other countries 
together with the dates of special tours and cruises. 


Feel perfectly free to write us—Our Travel Bureau 
will gladly furnish any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

















































Your Boy’s Crucial Years 

are from 8 to 14, Longmeadow, a country 
day and boarding school uses art, music and 
directed play in intensive, individualized work 
Small classes. 
Longmeadow 







with this difficult age group. 
Address, I. Mansur Beard, 
School, Box T, Longmeadow, Mass. 
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LETTERS 





Herewith are excerpts from letters 
come to the desks of the editors during 
the past week. They are selected pri- 
marily for the information they contain 
cither supplementary to, or corrective 
of, news previously published in TIME. 


Warns Against Smallpox 


The Commonwealth of Massachusett 


Department of Public Health 
TiME State House, Boston 
New York, N. Y. July 23, 1925 


Sirs: 

Before finding fault, may I express my ad 
miration for the way in which you handle in 
small space complex matters apparently accu 
rately? It is often easier to write a_ book 
than a sentence. Because of this general hig! 
level of accomplishment, it seems worth while 
to point out a recent misstatement. 

In your issue of July 13, Page 16, under 
“Epidemics,” you discuss the Epidemiological 
Report of the League of Nations Secretariat 
and state that “‘smallpox is less prevalent in 
the United States and Canada than ever be 
fore.”’” The most recent of these reports avail 
able to us is that of May 15, which has re 
cently arrived and to which I, gather you 
refer. It reads in part: ‘The smallpox sit 
uation in the United States seems to have 
begun to improve: 3,412 cases were reported 
in 27 states during the four weeks ending 
March 28. ... It appears ti.us that the maxi- 
mum incidence was reached o months ear- 
lier than in 1924. , . . Smallpux is less preva- 
lent in Canada than it was during the early 
months of 1924...’ This is hardly equiva- 
lent to saying that the disease is less preva- 
lent “than ever before.”’ 

As long as a high percentage of the popu 
lation is vaccinated, no smalipox epidemic will 
occur. To. maintain interest in this proce 
dure before an outbreak occurs is the duty of 
health authorities, and this is made increa 
ingly difficult by such distortions of fact 
which give a false sense of security with the 
accompanying indifference. 


GrorcE H. BIcELow. 


Authoritative 


TIME New London, Conn 
New York, N. Y. July 24, 1925. 
Sirs: 


your announce 


What was the interest in 
Page 1, that 


ment in the issue of July 20, 
Jervis, bodyguard of the 
an elevator shaft and dropped five feet 
a crash without the information that th 


President was following close behind him and 


the danger? 


Annie O. MITCHELL. 
Said 


was warned of 


Eye-witnesses differed. 


“The President followed close.” Others : 
“He was in another part of the build- 
Unable to verify, T1mMe omitted. 
that 


ing.” 
Was Subscriber Mitchell 
she speaks so authoritatively ?—Eb. 


present 


. 


“No Such Law” 


City Hall 


TIME Providence, R. I 
New York, N. Y. July 1 1925 
Sir 

In your issue of July 13, 1925, on Page 15, 


you quote: ‘“Believ« 
the newspapers,’ and on 


“Speed Law in Providence,” you prove the 
statement. 
We have no such law as you quote. The 


Superintendent of State Police stated 


ers, 35 miles an hour would be 
” 

safe. 
The writer of 


his 60th birthday. 


item must be 


Ie. MERLE 


your 
SIXBY. 


Thoughtful Friend 


TIME Montgomery, Ala. 
New York, N. Y. July 22, 1925 
Sirs: 

Your magazine was only recently brought 


to my attention by a thoughtful friend, 





President, fell into 
with 


some: 





nothing that you see in 
Page 29, under 


“that 


under proper conditions with competent driv- 
considered 


nearing 





have been a constant reader—purchasing it 
from a news company—ever since. In general 
I like it much better than anything of its 
kind—in fact, almost unqualifiedly. 

I want to become a_ subscriber—provided 
you can assure me that no “insidious” propa- 
ganda lurks in its columns—especially Roman, 
| believe I am rather “‘catholic’’ (original 
meaning) in my views, and can trust myself 
to read almost anything, but I do not wish 
to place in my home, week after week, any 
magazine of any kind which is published for 
propaganda purposes. It’s perfectly all right 
with me for you to call the present Pope 
“the Vicar of Christ’ (Time, July 13, P. 17) 
if it is understood that this is substantially 
a quotation. 

By the way, though, I can’t admit “Mister 
Gettis’—(same issue, P. 29). More power 
to Gettis, but he never was, never will be a 
“Mr.” This term is offensive to practically 
everyone south of the M. & D. Line—and 
would be to the Editors of Time if ‘they lived 
here (i.e., the South) for five years—it just 
isn’t done. Is it right, then, to inflict Negro 
*‘Misters’’ on a large (and probably increas- 
ing) percentage of your subscribers? 

If it’s worth while to answer paragraph 2, 
I will send check for a year’s subscription, 


Artuur B. Cuitoy, 

Time thanks Candidate Subscriber 
Chilton for his patience, his courtesy. 
But no honest paper can guarantee that 
its columns are propaganda proof; even 
the best of journals are sometimes vic- 
timized by unscrupulous fellows whose 
wits are sharper than those of the edi- 
tor. Time can only promise that it will 
never knowingly offend.—Eb. 


. . + 


Hammond Lamont 


TIME 
New 
Sirs: 
Probably by this time others will have 
drawn to your attention a somewhat serious 
slip in your biographical paragraph about the 
late Hammond Lamont, in connection with 
the establishment by his brother, Thomas W. 
Lamont, of the Theodore William Richards 
chair of Chemistry at Harvard (issue of June 
29, Page 22). 
All that you say of Hammond Lamont is 
true and well-deserved, except that he never 
was editor of the Saturday Evening Post, 
which is published, as of course you are aware, 
in Philadelphia. Lamont was for several 
years (you say six—I do not remember) mat 
aging editor, and an extraordinarily able man- 
aging editor, of the New York Evening Post: 
a very different matter, While acting in that 
capacity he also wrote for that paper editor: 
ials which for vigor, clarity and clegance of 
style were notable, and made it a f 


Geneva, Switzerland 
July 11, 1925 


York, N. Y. 


foregone 


conclusion that he would be appointed to the 
editorship of The Nation (then closely aff! 
ated with the Evening Post), upon the death 
of Mr, Garrison. 

It is my judgment that but for his un 
timely death in 1909, Hammond Lamont would 
have taken very high rank among American 
writers. Aside from that, he was in quality 
of manhood a prince among men. 


Joun PALMER Gavit. 


(Formerly managing editor, 
New York Evening Post) 


“Bad Taste” 


TIME 
New York, N. Y. 
Sirs: 3 
Referring to your issue of July 20, contain 
ing the article on Page 14, column 1, on th 
subject of “Gershwin Bros.,” the writer takes 
exception to the nonchalance with which you 
have discriminated in the status of the sub 
ject of the article. : 
I doubt very much whether you would speak 
of other persons in your columns as ‘‘Young 
Catholics,’ “Young Methodists,” “Young 
Presbyterians” or “Young Holy Rollers.”, 
It strikes me that this continual discrimi 
tion against the Jew can do_ nothing but 
oment antagonism and aid ill-breeding, ra 
hatred; it astonishes me greatly that a pr 
should have 


New York, N. Y. 
July 24, 1925 


gressive sheet such as yours \ 
stooped to such stupid practices. Such et! 
torial implications in your news columns & 


amateurish and unprofessional bad taste. 
Mrs. A. M. RHETNSTROM. 
Time spoke of George Gershwin as4 
“young Jew.” No offense was intended. 


—Eb, 
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BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 28) 


under the Transportation Act, that pros- 
pects for voluntary agreement by the 
carriers concerned are good, that it 
would be more satisfactory to shippers 
generally, that it would make manage- 
ment more efficient, that it would not 
cause complications with the “recapture” 
clause, and that its dependence upon 
both values is no drawback. On all these 
grounds the “Potter plan” has been as- 
sailed by rival Northwest carriers. 


The gist of the situation is that if the 
Northwestern roads were given high 
enough rates to enable the St. Paul to 
live, its rival roads would prosper too 
much to suit local shippers, Washington 
politicians and others. The “Potter plan” 
solution is to give a moderate rate in- 
crease only, and turn over to St. Paul 
most of the profits coming thereby to 
its rival roads. The St. Paul wants a 
rate increase on any terms that promise 
its own solvency. Shippers growl at 
much higher rates. These interests are 
well cared for by the plan. But the rival 
roads do not enjoy being forced to share 
their profits with the less fortunate St. 
Paul. 


German City Bonds 


The city of Cologne recently obtained 
$10,000,000 through a 61%4% twenty-five 
year bond issue, floated by a New York 
banking syndicate headed by Blair & 
Co. Principal and interest are payable 
in New York City in U. S. gold coin. 
The issue in regular course was listed 
on the New York Curb Market. 


Mr. Zimmerman of Zimmerman & 
Forshay, who is Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Association of Holders of Ger- 
man Mark Securities, at once wrote a 
letter of protest to the Curb Association 
about the matter. He and his fellow 
members of the A. A. H. G. M. S. have 
by no means forgotten their mark se- 
curities, fallen to worthlessness almost 
by the recent devaluation of the War 
mark. Mr. Zimmerman declares that 
this devaluation has amounted to repudi- 
ation, that in effect Cologne and other 
German cities are in default on their 
mark bonds, and that therefore no Ger- 
man city should be permitted in the fu- 
ture to borrow here without discharging 
their former indebtedness in a just and 
equitable way. 


Unfortunately for the A. A. H. (¢ 
M. S., however, the original mark bonds 
were payable in German marks, and the 
debtors are therefore able to fulfill their 
literal contract by paying them with this 
now worthless currency. The new bonds 
are in terms of U. S. gold dollars and 
in this respect at least stand on a dif- 
ferent financial basis. Morally Mr. 
Zimmerman’s protest is well taken, but 
legally it is fatally weak. The effect of 
his action, however, is important, not 
only with the new Cologne dollar loan, 
but with a number of. other dollar loans 
sought at the present time in Wall 
Street by various German municipalities. 





MILESTONES 


Engaged. Wanda Hawley, 28, cin- 
ema actress, to one A. Stuart Wilkinson, 
General Manager of the Embassy Pic- 
ture Corporation. 


Married. Miss Muriel Vanderbilt, 
famed heiress, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, great- 
great-granddaughter of “Commodore” 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, to Frederic C. 
Church Jr. of Lowell, Mass., stock 
broker and onetime Harvard halfback. 
Though Miss Vanderbilt was brought 
up in the Catholic faith, they were mar- 
ried by Protestant clergymen. Her 
mother is a Catholic, her father an 
Episcopalian. 


Married. Lady Alexandra Curzon, 
goddaughter of the Queen Mother 
Alexandra, youngest daughter of the 
late Marquis of Curzon and his late 
first wife, the former Miss Mary Leiter 
of Chicago, to Major E. D. Metcalf, 
equerry of Edward of Wales. 


Married. Miss Esther F. Moody, 
missionary to China, grandniece of the 
late Dwight L. Moody,* and George 
W. Loos Jr., missionary to China; at 


* Famed evangelist who founded the North- 
field Seminary for Girls at Northfield, Mass., 
a boys’ academy at Mount Hermon, Mass., 
the Moody Bible Institute at Chicago, train- 
ing schools for religious workers. 


REDUCING FORM 


for Women 


HE most wonderful discovery of 

its kind in the age of the modern 

corset, absolutely the only thing 
on the market that will reduce the 
bulging flesh at the top line of the 
corset. 
A practical girdle made of a compo- 
sition of material that will not bend. 
No stays or sharp edges to cause 
discomfort. 
This style has a flattening effect over 
the diaphragm—reduces the abdomen 
—and never pushes the figure up. 
Worth ten times the price in personal 
satisfaction and will make the one 
piece gown a joy. Gives youth, grace 
and the greatest comfort. Can be 
worn with or without corsets, as it 
is a delightful support for the stomach. 


for Men 


A special form is made for men. By 
gentle pressure and massage, it re- 
duces the abdomen, flattens the dia- 
phragm, and gives its wearer a smart, 
youthful appearance. Relieves back- 
ache and greatly improves the health. 
Endorsed by physicians. 


Will be mailed to you on receipt of 
waist measure and remittance for 
$8.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


CYGNET COMPANY, 
Holden, Massachusetts Dept. D-8 


MEALS 
YOU'LL ENJOY 


Crisp, delicious shreds of Nature’s food, whole 
wheat, baked in loaves of a tasty brown that tempt 


your appetite to more. 


Shredded Wheat 


Order some for lunch today—fragrant in its bow] 
of thick rich milk or cream, topped with luscious 


fruit or berries. 


Ready-cooked, ready to serve— 


a marvelous meal—full of health and body-build- 


ing nutriment. 


Most Food For Least Money 





en ee 
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Non-Alcoholic 
VERMOUTH 


THE IDEAL APPETIZER 


Bottled in Turin, Italy 


Sole Agents for the United States 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 


22-24 Clarke St. New York City 





Pietaiho (near Peking) ; 


Sued for Separation. Hugh Mc- 
Quillan, a right-handed pitcher for the 
New York National League Baseball 
Club, by Mrs. Nellie T. McQuillan; in 
Brooklyn. Said she: “Gay parties, 
women and intoxicants ... brute... 
habitual drunkard . . . unfeeling sot... 
pleasure-bent, drunken carouser. . . .” 
(Pitcher McQuillan’s professional rec- 
ord has not been good this year. Up to 
July 28 he had won 2 games for his 
club, lost 3.) 


Mickey Shannon,* (real 
name Howard Palmer), 25, Chicago 
light heavyweight pugilist; from a fall 
in the ring during a boxing match in 
Louisville with Harry Fay. 


Died. 


Died. Antonio Ascari, Italian auto- 
mobile racer, “champion of Europe”; 
in Linas, France, of injuries received 
in a crash at the Grand Prix Auto 
Race. 

Died. W. B. Jemmett, British 
miniature-painter and dandy ; attempting 
to save a woman from drowning, at 
Biarritz (see Page 10). 


Died. Diki Diki, 49, famed dwarf, 
37 inches tall, weight 25 pounds; in 
Manila, P. I. His widow, also 37 inches 
tall, weighs five pounds less than he. 


Died. Parker A. Henderson, Mayor 
of Miami, Fla., in Miami, of apoplexy. 


Died. Princess Wanda zu Shonaich- 
Carolath, 77, onetime mother-in-law of 
Princess Hermine, wife of Wilhelm 
Hohenzollern; in Amititz, Germany. 


Died. William Jennings Bryan, 65, 
“the great Commoner,” thrice Presiden- 
tial nominee of the Democratic party; 
in Dayton, Tenn., of apoplexy (see 
Po.iticaL Notes). 


*Ill-fated name. Another Mickey Shannon, 
heavyweight, a few years ago met the same 
fate in a boxing match in Pittsburgh, with the 

now middeweight champion Harry Greb. 
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POINT with PRIDE 


After a cursory view of Time’s 
summary of events, the Generous Citi- 
sen points with pride to: 


The “best and dearest woman ever 
born.” (Page 11, column 3.) 


“World Goodwiil Day.” 


3.) 


(P. 17, col. 


A life consecrated to the elegance of 
the spectacular. (P. 10, col. 2.) 


The face of Prohibition Commissioner 
Roy Asa Haynes. (P. 5, col. 2.) 


A 77-year-old begaitered and_ silk- 
hatted gentleman. (P. 9, col. 3.) 


Agreeable activities . . no flash 
ini the Peter Pan. (P. 17, col. 2.) 


Two schizoids, two syntonics. (P. 
19, col. 1.) 


The relations between Sweden and the 
United States. (P. 1, col. 3.) 





with ALARM 


VIEW 





Having perused well the chronicle of 
the week, the Vigilant Patriot views 
with alarm: 


An attack upon the good name of an 
innocent woman now dead 97 years. 
(Page 20, column 1.) 


Two sad-eyed goats. (P. 19, col. 2.) 


Garbage about Mr. Gladstone. (P. 
11, col. 1.) 


Barrel-chested, sweating, heavy-handed 
Adolph Seibert. (P. 15, col. 3.) 


Enemies to the country—“they do not 
even know when the time has arrived 
for a hair cut.” (P. 18, col. 3.) 


Indecent advances from a bald, skinny 
little man with glasses. (P. 28, col. 3.) 


“A word in one letter that means a 
food, and it isn’t T.” (P. 20, col. 3.) 


Mr. & Mrs. Coolidge badly jostled by 
crowds of eager druggists. (P. 2, col 


1.) 


Too much sitting, too much clock- 
watching. (P. 7, col. 2.) 
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VOLUME V? 


It is possible for us to order a lim- 
ited number only of bound copies 
of each volume of TIME — The 
Weekly News-Magazine. We have 
been able to fill orders from sub- 
scribers who apply promptly for 
the volumes as announced. But 
the rapidly increasing demand for 
them makes it impossible to guar- 
antee to fill orders received after 
the Bindery order has been given. 
The supply of Volumes I and II 
has been exhausted. There are 
still a few copies of Volume II and 
IV. Volume V is now ready for 
distribution to applicants. Volume 
V of TIME (26 issues—January 
5th to June 29th, bound in blue 
buckram) is the complete contem- 
porary chronicle for the past six 
months. Both Volumes IV and V 
contain complete indexes. The 
price to TIME subscribers for 
each volume is simply the cost of 
binding, mailing, $1.65 (to others, 
$3.00). 


The form below will enter your 
order. Mail it today. 


TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 


Vol. Il | 
Vol. IV C] 
Vol. V CJ 


Send me bound volumes of TIME 


12 am 
| am not 


Publishers, Time, 
236 East 39th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


as checked above. 


a subscriber. 


Name 
Street 
City State 
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RET mee 
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